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jish” party, who think they do the public a great ser-| as before mentioned put in withthe next batch of peat 


‘to be steamed. 


Porttanp Transcript. This well conducted and 
interesting literary publication has just commenced its 
‘third volume. It is still edited by Mr Ilsley, whose 


STRONG POTATOES---MANURE FOR | The New-England Farmer says that the State of| zeal and untiring efforts in his pursuit have become so 


POTATOES. | Maine wisely appropriated their share of the surplus 

Many potatoes have a “strong” or rameid taste, es- | Revenue asa fund for the support of common schools. 
pecially, after having been exposed to the sun and air) Alas, it isnot true. New-York has so appropriated 
for some time. her share, but Maine has distributed hers per capita, & 

This is undoubtedly owing to a change in their jui- | jt js mostly frittered away, nobody kuows where, and 
ces, by which some acid or acrid matter is developed. | faw can tell what good ithas done. Had it been in- 
We heard it asserted by a farmer, the other day, that | yested in such a way that its interest could have been 
blue or yellow potatoes were never strong, but that | ysed for the promotion of education among the people, 
white and red ones, often times were. We cannot | jt would have saved a vast amount of bickering, abuse 
vouch for the truth of this, altho” we cannot now rec- | and recrimination among the different parties, and 
ollect ever having, seen or tasted, a blue one—a phil- | Heen a perennial fountain issuing forth a healthy and 
adelphia or chenango as they should be called, for in-/| refreshing stream to the latest time. Where is it now? 
stance,—that was. Echo answers—where? 

If it be a fact, that the blue potatoe never acquires | 
this rancidity, it #8 an additional value to its proper- 
lies, 

We believe this peculiartiy of taste, is oftentimes | 
produced by the kind of soil in which they are planted | } : ~~ 
and the sort of manure which we put upon them for a | It is well known that F eatand Swamp muck con- 
dressing. When planted ia a soil which has been un- |!" ® large qHemiity of vegetable: matt a orreayenep 
der cultivation for sometime, or manured. with litter | united with an acid, such as the Phosphoric acid. This 
from the horse stable, or chip dirt, the potatoe is much vegetable Per, OF 8 PRED of. it which weed tobe 
more apt to have this peculiar taste, to be “ heavy” & called in old.times vegetable extract, and afterwards 


“soggy” & also. to have a rough coat which very Jiumus or humine, and sometimes ulmine, is now called 
much impairs its qualities. Vegetable fibre, partially |*5 ™°S* of our readers know, Geine. It is a very im- 
decomposed, has always succeeded best with usas ma- | ahi sunetenes, inggupoch 9B ie the pringiple 
nure for potatoes. Green sward turned under, with a | soils and manwes which oe the diet nourish- 
little plaster of paris put into the hill, seldom fails to | ™°"t of vegetables white Brg ng: at existe al 
give an abundant and good flavored crop. New low- | States or conditions ; in one it is soluble or easily dis- 
lands which have a good supply of small roots and solved, and * the other inantame of te enpenre me 
turf, and decayed or decaying leaves, also suit them ing dissolved in water. It must be dissolved before it 
right well. We have known, also, dry wheat or Rye i= enter into vegetables for their nourishment. Hence 
straw, put into the furrow and potatoes planted uponit | the reasons why some peats and muck will not benefit 


with good success, both as te quantity and quality of ithe crop. The Geine isin an insoluble state. 


—-e— 
/STEAMING PEAT. 
A NEW BUSINESS PROPOSED. 
Some things can be dune as well as other’s.—Sam Patch. 


¢rop. In this case however, should the season be dry;| Lye from ashes or soda will unite with it and render 


there is more danger of a failure than in the other jitsoluble. Hence the use of burning the surface of 


PMR Aa th det : : 
moces OF Culture, some peat bogs to afford an alkali to unite with the 
g 


a | insoluble Geine and render it soluble. Heat, mois- | 


(OLMAN’S SECON ) j ingi acti 
COLMAN’S SECOND REPORT. | ture, and time, bringing on putrefaction alsu renders it 


The second Rep it of the Rey. Henry Celman, Ag- | soluble, Dr. Rennie, some years ago, suggested the 
ricultural Commissioner of Massachusetts, has been! jdea of steaming it. This suggestion was all that we 
received. ‘ever heard about it, and probably all that was ever 

It comprises statistics, &e. of the Agriculture of the , done about it. Since, however, steam has been ex- 

County of Berkshire, and presents some very interest- tensively applied to the extraction of tannin from bark 
ing views of the state of Agricultural operations | for the uses of the tannery. Why could not steam be 
in that region. It also contains much useful matter, | used to extract the soluble geine from peats—this 
not particularly pertaining to this County. We shall | solution evaporated, and the dry or solid geine thus 
favor ourreaders with extracts occasionally from the | obtained ina form in which it could be easily trans- 
work. | ported to any distance, again dissolved and used as a 

The plan of an Agricultural Survey, by which sta- | manure ? 

tistical information in regard to the actual state and| The apparatus need not be very expensive. The 
condition of the country shall be developed and re-| peat fr «m which the getne has been extracted, might 
corded—new or important operations and improve- | be used as a fuel to raise the steam. Here is a chance 
ments made known, and expensive, useless or ineffi- ; for some Yankee to drive a new business, if nota profi- 
cient ones also commented upon, is of the utmost im- table one. After all the soluble geine is extracted in 
portance to a community where so large a proportion | this way, common lye or ashes, may be mingled with 
of the people are actual farmers, and where all are | the peat, or this may be done at first and the whole of 
dependent upon the fruits of their exertions. And }it thus extracted in the form of geate of potash which 
yet we see by the reports of the proceedings of the |is soluble and a great fertilizer of soils. This may be 
Massachusetts Legislature, that there area few bitter- | put up in casks or evapcrated down to a solid state 
ly opposed to all'movements of the kind. We sup-|and thus carried wherever it is wanted. The ashes 

ese they belong to the. “ penny wise and pound fool-\ ofthe peat may be sold and used also as manure, or 


'well known that we trust the periodical under his 
charge will always be well supported. tt has been 
hard work hitherto, to make a paper, devoted to litera- 
ture and miscellaneous reading live long in Maine, 
‘We hope this will live a much longer life than its pred- 
ecessors. 


ocr : 
Sanpwicu IstanD Gazerre. By the politeness 


of a friend we have been favored with an examination 
of the Sandwich Island Gazette, published by 8. D. 
| Macintosh, at Honolulu. In sucha remote and iso- 
lated situation, we should think the Editor would be 
sometimes puzzled to find matter that would be new 
and interesting—but we see he is fertile in expedients 
and what he lacks in matter to fill his columns, he 
makes up in the size of his types. The Missionaries 
do not eeem to be very particular friends of his; and 
his paper has along communication in favor of whe 
Roman Catholics. He advises the missionaries to 
teach the natives the mechanic and agricultural arts. 
That is good advice, and we think he had better fol- 
low it too. His columns would be more usefully filled 


or. ; te 
| with such matter, than with religious squabbles. 





Mechanic & Farmer—Pictou Nova Scotia. Thisisa 
neatly printed sheet, published weekly at Pictou, N 
|S. by J. Stiles, and devoted to mechanics, agriculture, 
politics and general news, 

The columns of this periodical are well filled with 
variety. The press at Pictou, must be one of the out- 
| posts of the type setting corps. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to find a commanderthere who so well under- 
stands his duty. 


—@e— 
POTATOE GROWING, 
Messrs. Editors :—In the 6th No of the Maine Per- 
mer, I noticed an article entitled Agricultural experi- 
| ments, Potatoes &c., with the signature C, B, A. 





sJeing a youngster and a lover of agriculture, and po- 

'tatoes being a great article with us in this section of 
|the country ; and the time of planting being near, J 

_wish for correct information on the subject. Could I 
be satistied that the way in which C. B. A. manages, 

is the best way, | would gladly patronize it. But, if 
after a thorough investigation, I find the good old way 
| to be the best, I will by no means forsake it. 
| To express my opinion in toto, I cannot agree with 
friend C. B. A. Ido not intend to be that “longer 
‘head to suggest a better way,” I only wish to remind 

him that a “ better way” in my humble opinion, that 
has Jong been practiced by many of our good old far- 
| mers” which is that of friend Pollard’s, as expressed in 
the last number, not to cut the potato nor deposite 
them in the bowels of the earth, but place them near- 
er the surface of the soil than we can possibly do it 
(and cover them at all) with the horse and plough, and 

also with more “ accuracy and exact symmetry.” 

“ Haste makes waste is a very true saying.” 
Now if C. B. A’s. land be new, stony, gravelly, or 

slaty inclining to clay, he cannot plant his Murphies 
with much “acuracy” in his way ; taking the fast hem- 
lock, the obstinate white maple and cradle knoll, inte 





| consideration. 
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I think if C. B. A. would be so kind as to listen, he) greater amount of starch they contain, and the better 


would hear not only his straggling seed ends but his 
crops cry loudly. 

This is not the way to farm it;and, by the way, hop- 
ing that brother C. B. A. will take no offence, Lut be 
willing to instruct a pupil up east. I will just mention 
that [ have seen'the experiment which he speaks of 
tried, 

And for information, would ask him if such experi- 
ments by expedients, are not too often tried for our 
benefit ? Has he made a just estimate of his labor & 
crop, raiséd thus ? or is he still willing to make expe- 
dients experiments, 

If, his mode can be practiced on new land, to good 
advantage, why not on our old land to better ? 

And summing it all up, would it not be better to in- 
dependently postpone horse planting and digging ; & 
after preparing the ground and dropping the seed, no 
lower than to have it even with the surface of the 
ground, take the hoe and see to it, that theft is no 
stone, slate nor hard lumps of clay, nor any thing, but 
good rich soil one and a half inches thick placed over, 
and perhaps a few decayed sods around them; and in 
digging, gosteadily and not“speedily,” being richly 
rewarded for our pains ? 

I do not expect to instruct C. B. A, but if‘ the same 
result can be obtained ata cheaper rate,’ I wish to 
know it, and know how it is done. A burnt child 
dreads the fire. J. H. V. 

St. Albans, 3d me. 
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WLP ALR OTA a 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 


CULTURE OF SUGAR BEET. 

The business of making our own sugar is begin- 
ning to attract a good degree of attention among the 
farmers of our State, and we have received from va- 
rious sources requests for information on the subject. 


This business, although it promises fair to become a| 


prominent feature in the farming operations of our 
country, Is yet in its infaucy. It has been successfu!- 
ly carriec on in many parts of Europe, where valuable 
improvements have recently been made in it. We 
have but little practical knowledge in any braneh of 
the business, and must therefore give such informa- 
tion as we have collected from the various publications 
on the subject. 

Variety. There are several varietics of Peet 
from which sugar has been extracted, but the greatest 
yield of sugar from a given number of pounds of root 
is obtained from the White (Beta Alba,) which, how- 
ever, has been but little raised in this part of the 
country. What few experiments that have come to 
our Rnowledge have been made with the yellow or 
amber colored root, which grows longer than the 
white, and are generally considered to yield a much 
larger number of pounds to the acre. and pon the 
whole, are more profitable to raise in our soil and eli- 
mate than any of the other kinds, 

QUALITY AND Preparation or Soin. The selec- 
tion of a congenial soil for this as well as al] other 
plants is of the utmost importance in producing them 
in their greatest perfection. .The beet roots delicht in 
a deep loose loam, wéll stirred and pulverized to the 
depth of 12 or J4 inches, that it may extend its Jatter- 
al shoots in every direction the more readily to collect 
the nourishment within their reach for the support and 
growth of the plant. A h ard clayey soil that will 
bake and crack in a drouth is most unpropitious for 
this crop. In dry seasons, however, it has succeeded 
admirably on intervals that have a clayey bottom, on 
which is loam and decayed vegetable matter to the 
depth of 16 to 18 inches. Like all other root crops, it 
requires a tolerable degree of moisture, but if it has 
too much water it will yiel@ dess sugar to the hun- 
dred pounds of roats than if raised on lngh and mod- 
erately dry ground. And it is a fixed principle that 
the more sugar you obtain the better quality it will 
be. The same-remark holds good with regard to po- 
tatoes, antl every other root crop, -the ,wore congenial 
the soil and climate in which they are raised and the 
greater perfection to which they are heevght, the 


and pleasanter flavor they wili have. Therefore a 
soil neither very wet or very dry is best, adapted to 
jehole culture. Butler ina small treatise on this sub- 
ject, says— 

* Argillaceous and deep soils, with a mixture of si- 
licious matter are exceedingly favorable to the growth 
of the beet; chalky soils are Jess favorable, because 
they are usually shallow, and consequently impede the 
developement of the root. The sandy soils in the vi- 
ciaity of the seacoast might probably suit them well, 
as they frequently do other.roets, but 1 am not aware 
that the experiment has been made, Alluvial soils 
must in general be highly favorable. In all cases it 
is suitable that any land devoted to this culture should 
have a depth not less than eight or ten inches of arable 
land.” 

There is one principle which has been abundantly 
proved in Europe, and we have vo doubt it will apply 

with equal force to this country, that is, the more nortl:- 
‘ern the latitude in which the beet roots can be brought 

to perfection, the greater amount of sugar they will 

yield. In Russia and Germany which are situated in 
|a higher northern latitude than any portion of the Uni- 
ted States, the beet is tound to succeed better and 
yield a larger amount of sugar, than in the south of 
France. 

In the preparation of the soil to receive the seed, too 
much stress cannot be laid on having it well and per- 
fectly pulverized and made fine by ploughing, harrow- 
ing &c. This crop should not, therefore, be placed 
upon newly broken up ground, but will advantageously 
fullow any grain crop, provided the stubble be turned 
in as soon as the grain is reaped, and harrowed and a- 
gain ploughed in the spring. The best manure is de- 
leayed vegetable matter, and it is best to apply it abun- 
| dantly to the crop which precedes the beets, and this 
| practice should be more strictly regarded to when long 
manure from the barn yard is used. As the land should 
be weil enriched, it will be well to apply a dressing of 
decayed vegetable, or well rotted barn yard dressing 
in the fall, so that it may be turned under with the 
stubble. Sheep manure is very energetic, and said to 
be favorable to the growth of this crop. It may be ad- 

vantageously mixed with any other kind of dressing 
| for this purpose. Salt at the 1ate of 1 or 2 bushels to 
| the acre is very advantageous to the perfection of the 
crop. Allthe refuse and remains of the beet mixed 
witha portion of lime and earth forms a good dressing: 

Seep anp Sowine. Be sure that you have ‘good 
seed and of the right kind, and after the ground has 
been thorough!y prepared with the plough harrow and 
roller, with the best drill machine that can be procured 
(for there are many now in use) deposite the seeds 
from three fourths to an inch deep, and about six inch- 
es apart in the rows, which should be from one and a 
half to two feet apart. If the land is rather heavy and 














any time in May, yet, it is well to sow the seed as ear- 


and thoroughly prepared, in order to guard against a 
failure, which sometimes Happens in consequence of 
protracted wet weather, the seed rots and then a new 


sowing must take place. , 
The capsule or husk which contains the seed is 


thick and hard, and if the ground be dryand warm on 
which the seed is to be sown, it will be well to soak 
it from 24 to 48 hours in water. This will enable it 
to sprout and come up three or four days earlier, but 
if the ground be moist there will be little need of soak- 
ing it. 

‘After the plants are up they should be kept clear 
from weeds, and after they have obtained a tolerable 
size, passing the Cultivator lightly between the rows 
will be beneficial, especially if the weather be dry. 
There is no danger of stirring the dirt too much or 
tco often among them, although it is not beneficial to 
draw much earth around the plants. 

When the outside leaves droop towards the ground, 
and turn somewhat yellowish, then they have ceased 
to vegetate and are ready tobe harvested. The dig- 





ging should be done with a garden fork or spade in a 


clear day, and as much of the dirt shook from them as 
can be conveniently, and the tops cut off, which com- 
pletes the business. ‘The last operation can be pey- 
formed by having a boy to follow the digger and 
place them in a line with the tops all one way, and 
then let the man pass along the line with a sharp spade 
and strike off the tops, which may be very quickiy 
done. 


— Clr— 
PROFITS OF CULTIVATION, 

The following statement of the culture and products 
of one and a half acres of land was furnished us by 
Mr B. Howard of Hallowell, sometime since, but was 
accidentally mislaid at the time. 

A portion of the land was new, having never before 
been ploughed, and was of very little value as pastur- 
ing. I broke up the piece in May, as deep as we 
could plough it, and turned the furrows as thoroughly 
as possible. I hauled thirty loads of manure from the 
barn yard with one yoke of oxen, and spread it over 
the whole piece, and harrowed it thoroughly. The 
expenses are as follows : 

Ploughing, 
Harrowing, 

12 Cords of manure, 
Hauling the same, 
Seed and planting, 
Hoeing, 


th 


-—_ 
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SZesxrse 


~é ome 
Cc 
> 


Total, 
Crop.—80 bushels sound corn, 
8 . Beans, 


25 a Potatoes, 


#102 00 
£39 30 


Total, 
Deduct the expenses, 


Profit, #62 70 
The small corn and fodder was considered sufficient 
to pay for harvesting, and the ground is now in good 
condition to receive a grain crop, and be seeded down, 
if half the value of the manure be deducted, which is 
customary in such calculations, it will give six collara 


e 


more profit. 
—r— 
Original. 

A FEW QUERIES ABOUT POTATOES. 

Messrs Editors: It I mistake not it is a pre- 
vailing and a settled opinion among farmers 
generally that Potatoes do not iunpoverish the 
soil like most other crops and indeed some are 
ofthe opinion that a crop of potatoes improves 
the soil for a future crop. 

That a crop of much consequence can be re- 
alized without more or less reducing the soil 
from which it wastaken is more than} am ready 
to admit—but that some kinds of crops reduce 
the soil much more than others, is an unques- 





moist, a ridge should be thrown up to receive the seed | 
but if not it should be left level. Altho the beets will | this time and do potatues sap the ground more 
come toe maturity in our shortest season if planted | than other root crops: 


ly as the season will permit the ground to be well | 





tionable fact. 
But we have potatoes voder consideration at 


Mr. Buckminster in his address published in 
No. 38 of the last Volume of the Farmer, says, 
“of all the root crops potatoes .are be- 
lieved to be the most exhausting. They im- 
poverish light soils even more than cern does, 
and we obtain better «fops of grass after corn 
than after potatoes with the same manuring lor 
both.” 

If this be the fact is it not owing more to the 
deleterious effects of the potatoe tops that are 
left upon the ground than it is to the exhausting 
nature of the root itself? That potatoe tops leit 
upon the ground to rot are injurious to a future 
crop I am fully ofthe opinion, And I believe 
too, that with but few exceptions every corn 
grower puts his best manure, a much greater 
amount on his corn thanhe does on his pvta- 
toe ground, hence the better grass crop after the 
corn than after potatoes. 

If potatoes exhaust the soil so much quicker 
than other crops, why is it the factin many of 
the Southern and Western States where their 
new soil is too rich for wheat growing to reduce 
it by planting corn instead of potatoes until it is 
reduced to a proper state for growing wheat? 
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If Mr. Buckminster is right will some of the 
correspondents of the Farmer who know him to 
be, say so through the columns of the Maine 
Farmer that we down west may forsake the ‘ ’good 
old way” of letting our own rough ground to any 
one who will plough and plant potatoes and have 
all they can raise. ’ OY 

It is customary with farmers in this vicinity 
to “let out” pasture ground to such as may 
want to plant potatoes and have all they can 
raise, because it is considered that potatoes do 
nol impoverish the soil but a very little compared 
with other crops. 

But as it now stands it should be proposed to 
plant corn or any root crops potatoes excepted 
and have what could be raised from the first 
plonghing. The owner of the soil would in such 
case have the shakes fora fortnight. E. G, B. 

nantes 
Original. 
RAISING WHEAT. 

Messrs Editors:—I have been intending for 
some time to state, through your paper, to far- 
mers in Maine, something of my experience in 
raising wheat. But being pressed with other 
matters, delayed it, till it was brought to my 
mind by anarticle in the Farmer, of the 6th 
inst. signed T, H. N. and dated twenty fifth of 
March. And would only say, that I have per- 
sued exactly the course of your correspondent, 
and with precisely the same result. ‘Though 
without being aware that, in these days of ex- 
periments, there was any other one, that was 
satisfied, to ‘‘let well enough alone.”’ 

It is now about twenty years, since we have 
had any smut at all—although our neighbors, 
have had more or less, every year. I recollect 
perfectly well, that the last smut we had, was 
from a piece which was very stout indeed, but, 
rather jate—as the first seed sown on the ground 
had so much preventative, put on it, as to entire- 
ly prevent its coming up. 

1 am often asked how much vitriol, saltpetre, 
&c. 1 put on my seed wheat, and when I state 
my method of preparing it—why, that is running 
tu much risk—is often the reply, that is made. 

A. 


eo 
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LEGAL 


From the Law Reporter. 
Actiox. An action is deemed to have been 
commenced on the day of the date of the writ. 
Thus, where a writ was filled up and dated be- 
fore the expiration of the time limited by the 
statute of limitations for bringing the action, it 
was /icid, that the action was not barred by the 
statute, although the writ was not served until 
such time had expired. 


and pay the plaintiff in money the excess of 
their value beyond the amount of the debt, Held 
that the arbitrators had exceeded their authority 
and that the award was invalid. 


—_>- 

Assumpsit. Money obtained through fraud 
and misrepresentation may be recovered back 
in an action of assumpsit for money had and re- 
ceived. 

Where the defendant contracted with the 
plaintiff to act at the Tremont Theatre for half 
the gross receipts of the house, it being under- 
stood by the plaintiff, that the terms were to be 
as favorable for the plaintiff as those on which 
the defendant acted at other theatres, and the 
defendant representing that they were so, and 
one night after the play was over, and after it 
had been advertised thatthe defendant was to 
play the following evening, the plaintiff inform- 
ed him that he had good authority for believing 
that he acted at another theatre on more favora- 
ble terms, but the defendant denied it & threat- 
ened that unless he were paid halfthe gross re- 
ceipts he would not act on the following eve- 
ning, andthereupon the plaintiff paid him, it 
was held, that this was not a voluntary payment 
but that the plaintiff, upon showing that the con- 
tract was entered intothrough fraud and mis- 
representation, might recover back the sum 
paid beyond the amount to which the defendant 
was justly entitled. 
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T'’o make composts for plants,—These may be re- 
duced to light sandy loam from old pastures. Strong 
loam approaching nearly to brick earth, from the same 


|vegetable, resembling the cauliflower. 
should be sown the last of May for a full late crop. 
In July plant them out in rows, two and a half feet 


The seed 


apart, ona rich soil. They will flower in October. 
The earlier planted ones will flower in August and 
September. If any of the late plants ehould not flow- 
er before frost sets in, take them carefully up, and 
plant them ina warm cellar; they will flower before 
spring. 
Cabbage—Chou. Sow your seed in September, 
(in frames,) Marchand April, in the open air for early 
sorts, in May, for Jate. lor transplanting, if you can, 
choose warm showery weather: and if the plants 
wilt dewn very much, water them at evening, with 
rain water, or any other water that has been kept 
through the day, in a tub, or bucket, so as to be suffi- 
ciently warmed. And it may be well to observe here, 
once for all, that in watering plants, the water should 
never be poured down ina large stream or flood a- 
bout the roots, as this would serve to wash away from 
them the surrounding earth and the nourishment they 
need, but should be turned through a sieve, or water- 
ing pot, sparingly at once, but repeated several times, 
till the surrounding earth is sufliciently moistened ;— 
and this operation should be generally performed at 
evening, that the plants may have the benefit of not 
having the water too soon evaporated by the sun. 

The ground should be often stirred. It may be un- 
necessary to mention, that with this,as with all other 
vegetables, the best seed is obtained from the best 
plants; they should therefore be selected ;—and care 
must be taken not to place them too near those of an 
inferior variety, as the seed may thereby become adul- 
terated. ‘The seed will keep good six oreight years. 

Carrot—Carolle. The Early Horn and Orange 
are esteemed best for family use. The directions for 
beets will answer for carrots, only leave the plants 
four inches apart in the rows, Sow from Aprilto Ju- 
ily, inalight, metlow, and sandy soil, dig one or two 
spades deep. ‘The orange and red sorts require a soil 
deeper than the horn carrot. 





source. Peat earth fromthe surface of heaths or com- 
mons. Bog earth, from bogs or morasses. Vegetable 
earth, from the decayed leaves, stalks, cow dung, &c. 
Sand earth, sea sand, drift sand, or powdered stone, 
so asto be as free as possible from ‘iron, lime, rud- 


bish, and, lastly, cum.son garden earth; there are no| 


known plants that will not grow or thrive in one or 
other of these earths, alone, or mixed with some other 
earth, or with rotten dung, or leaves, 

To increase the number, and improve the quality of 
parts of vegetables.—It is necessary in this case, to re- 
move such parts of the vegetables as are not wanted, 
as the blooms of bulbous or tuberous rooted plants, 
when the bulbs are to be increased, and the contrary. 
Hence the operations of pruning ringing, cutting off 
large roots, &c, Jt may besaid that this is not na- 
tnre, but art; man, though an improving animal is 
still in a state of nature, and all his practice in every 
stage of civilization are as natural to him, as those of 
the other animals are to them, 

To form new varieties of vegetables, as well as of 
flowers are useful plants of every descripticn, it is ne 
cesshry to take advantage of their sexual differences, 


and to operate in a manner analagous to crossing the | 


Hence the origin of new sorts of 
New varieties or rather sub- 


breed of animals. 
fruits grains, and roots. 


varieties are formed by altering the habits of plants, | 





—<jr— 


Atien. Under the statute of the United) 
States, passed April 14, 1802, providing that | 
the children of persons who then were or had| 


been citizens of the United States, should, tho’ | 
born out of the limits ef the United States, be 
considered citizens, it was held, that the child 
ef afather who was a citizen of the United 
States alter the treaty of peace with Great Brit- 
ain, by which the independence of the United 
States was acknowledged, and after the adoption 
of the constitution of the United States, was not 
an alien, although born without the limits of the 
United States. 
—~ <Q — 

Arbitration. All demands between the 
parties were submitted to arbitration, and the ar- 
bitrators were authorized, in case they should 
find the plaint:ff indebted to the defendant, to 
estimate the value of certain chattels of the 
plaintiff, and the defendant was to take them in 
part payment. The arbitrators found the plain- 
iff indebted to a less amount than the value of 
the chattels, but instead of appraising so much 
only of the chattels as would pay the debt, they 


by dwarfing thronch want of nourishment, variegating 
by arenacious soils, &e. 

T'o propagate and preserve plants from degeneracy.— 
In doing this, we should have recourse to the different 
modes of propagating by extension. 
ples and tree fruits could not be perpetuated by sowing 
their seed, which experience has shown, would pro- 
duce progeny more or less different from the parent, 
but they are preserved and multiplied by grafting; 
others such as the pine apple, by cuttings or suckers; 
choice carnations by layers; potatoes by cuttings of 
the tubers, &c. But approved varieties of vegetab‘es 


|are in general, multiplied and preserved by selecting 


seeds from the finest specimens and paying suitable 
attention to their culture. 

Rorecole.— Brassica oleracea selenisia. Sown in 
May.—Va!nable for winter and spring greens, when 
the frost is not too powerful for it. Tt is generally 
recommendeé to transplant them into trenches, and 
cover them with straw before winter, that the heads 
may be ent offas wanted. In spring, plant out the 
stems, which send forth delicious sprouts. 

Brussels sprouts.—Brassica oleracea var, This is 
an open headed cabbage; grows very high, and pro- 
duces a great quantity of excellent sprouts in spring. 
To be sown in May and treated like cabbages; should 
be housed in the fall. 

Broccoli—Chou Broccoli. The Broccoli generally 





awarded that the defendant should take them 


succeeds well in our climate; and is a very delicious 





Thus choice ap- | 





The carrot is common by the road side in many 
|parts of Britain; and once upon a time the ladies 
there wore carrot leaves instead of feathers. A curi- 
| ous chimney ornament can be formed by cutting off 
| a section from the head of a carrot which contains the 
bud, and placing it in a shallow vessel of water. 
'“Young and delicate leaves unfold themselves, form- 
ing a radiated tuft, of a very handsome appearance,’ 
It is used in soups and stews, and as a vegetable 
| diet to boil with beef or mutton. 

Cucumber—Coucombre. ‘Thebest kinds for early 


planting are the early frame, green cluster, and long 
prickly. Plantin the open ground, about the first 


| 
| 
| week of May, m hills four feet apart, both for the gen- 
| eral crop and for the pickling sorts; make the ground 
rich with vegetable mould and rotted cow dung, and 
leave only one good plant in each hill. Ifthe provo- 
king yellow fly attacks your plants, examine them 
| frequently, and throw tobacco dust or soot round the 
vines. Some recommend to nip off the *first runner 
bud, which causes them to grow more stocky, and 
become more fruitful plants. Keep them clear of 
weeds, and give plenty of water in warmdry weather. 
We would sugeest whetherit would not be advanta- 
ceous to grow the cucumber in a little concayjty or 
i llow, as water could then be effectively applied in 
|warm weather. Give water at any time of the day if 
|necessary. Cobbett ridicules the idea of impregnating 
ithe female blossom with the male, and he is sometimes 
a practice followed by many of the 


: 
right: though it is 
’ 


“8 
est MNgush warace! 


On Sowing Parsnep and Beet Seed. Two or 
three weeks before | commence digging up my 
‘garden in the spring, I tie up separately, in a 
| piece of cotton or linen rag, as many parsnep or 
beet seed as I wish to plant, and bury them in 
| moist earth, either in my garden or a box, or pot ; 
|] examine them occasionally ,and when they be- 
gin to sprout I plantthem; by this method I 
| know every seed that will grow, and have no gaps 
in my rows ; I also gain two or three weeks on 
'my neighbors, who wait till they dig up their 
gardens and prepare their ground for planting. — 
Gardners, try it.—Germantown Telegraph. 


. 


Cure for Felons. Take unslacked lime, and slack 
itin soap ; bind on a plaster of it the size of a small 
bean ; change it every half hour for three hours. This 
will draw it out and leave the bone and joint, perfectly 
sound, 


Stove Cracks. To effectually close cracks in Stoves, 
through which the fire or smoke escapes, apply a mix- 
ture of fine salt, and fresh wood ashes, equal quanti- 
ties, made into a paste with milk. 
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‘ AGRICULTURAL. 
rhe Original. 


THE SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 


Messrs Editors: —Much is said and much is 
written at this time upon the system of agricul- 
ture, & we have essay after essay upon almost 
every subject connected with farming—except 
the importance of an agricultural survey, ‘To be- 
sure once in a while there is some mention made 
of the subject, but I am persuaded that it has 
not received any thing like the attention which 
its importance demands. In my opinion, it lits 
at the very foundation of a good system of agri- 
cultural husbandry, for how, I ask, can any 
branch of business be carried on to advantage, 
without a thorough knowledge of its first princt- 
ples, for no person would expect another to suc- 
céed in any business, to which he was a stran- 
ger, or unacquainted with its manipulation. 
This subject was considered of so much impor- 
tance in England, that it was one of the very 
first objects of the ‘British National Society”’ 
for the promotion, of Agriculture—to endeavor 
to procure accurate surveyors of the Country. 
That Society which was, and is still composed 
of some of the most scientific and best informed 
men inthe British empire, supposed it to. be of 
the utmost importance, that a correct survey 
should be made of every County in England 
and Scotland, so, that it should embrace im its 
account, their natural and statistical history, sit- 
uation, extent, division, form and _ surface, 
whether mountainous, or flat, or partly both, 
climate, soil, minerals, waters, state of agricul- 
ture, breed of cattle, swine, sheep, &c, produc- 
tions, manufactures, commerce, and population, 
with many other subjects of minor importance. 


If we could not get an accurate account of 
all the subjects embraced above, yet, if only a 
part of them were correctly known, the advan- 
tages derived to the farming interests of Maine, 
would be almost incalculable. It is true that 
our State Government have fortwo years past, 
been making a Geological Survey of the State 
and we have already experienced much _ benefit 
from it and it is to be regretted by every well 
wisher to the agricultural prosperity of Maine, 
that it should have been discontinued by our 
present State Government. I allow that in or- 
der to meet the interest of the farmer, the tiller 
ofthe soil, we ought to have a survey made 
by men who have ample time to visit every) 
farm in all the townsinthe State, examine its! 
soil, aud minerals if any, with every other sub-| 
ject that comes within reachofthe farmer, let 
these men consult with the farmers as they vis- 
it thei, and freely give their opinion mpon_ the 
management of their farms, and also receive 
from them their reasons for their present meth- 
od of husbandry. In this way a great deal of 
good might be accomplished. Iam aware that 
this would be an expense, but, how can we 
reasonably expect to receive any very great 
benefit or advantage without an expense, and 
shall we refuse the paltry sum of afew dollars 
when we have such an important object in 
view, whereby thousands and tens of thousands 
if not millions of dollars, might be added to the 
real wealth of the community. It may be said 
that this may be accomplished by Agricultural 
societies, to a certain extent. I am aware, 
this may be done, but it must be only ona very 
limited scale most certainly, we know that this 
was accomplished by the “British Agricultural 


ticle, but it must be remembered, that they had 
ample funds at their command, and it is general- 
ly known that the farmers in England are a ve- 
ry wealthy class of men, and comparatively few 
in number—there farmers own from five hundred 
to five thousand acres of land, and employ from 
one hundred to one thousand laborers, who re- 
ceive on the average about thirty three cents 
per day, boarding, ur as we say finding them- 
selves, for wealth in England is not so equally 
divdied, as in this Country, while at the same 
time most of the products of the farmer bring a 
much higher price than in this country, as there 
the farmer is almost certain of a good price for 
breadstuffs, as they cannot be imported, unless 
they arrive at a maximum price, so that an Ag- 
ricultural Society there, have the means‘in their 
own hands of doing all that they have a disposi- 
tion to perform. But here, almost every man is 
a farmer upon his own hook, as we say, and con- 
sequently comparatively poor but independent, 
and therefore, they cannot accomplish so much, 
even if they had the disposition to doit. But 
as an off set to this, we live under a better Gov- 
erninent, where its legitimate object should be 
the greatest possible goodto the greatest num- 
ber, and | ask how, or in what manner, this can 
be done, better than by an agricultural survey of 
the state by its authority. Surely, this would ac- 
complish a great good to a great number, and I 
believe, to the greatest number. Massachusetts 
has commenced it, and from all the facts which 
we can collect upon this most important subject, 
we must conclude, and in short we know that it 
has led tothe most important and beneficial re- 
sults—must we then, be obliged to forego, all 
these advantages merely because our present 
State Government is guided by such a narrow 
minded, or contracted policy, as to refuse to aid 
the farming interest inany way whatever. But 
it is so, and we must submit to it. A. B. 


Original. 
EVILS OF OVER MANURING LAND. 


Messrs Editors:—lremiums awarded by ag- 
ricultural societies have I think in some cases 
been an injury to farmers. Some under the 
hope of getting a premiumand enjoying a tri- 
umph, have applied an inordinate quantity of 
manure toa single acre. Now let us notice 
some of the evils resulting from such a course, 
First, the other part of the farm must be robbed 
of its just due when too much manure is upplied 
toa single acre. Secondly, on lands too high- 
ly manured the succeeding erops of grain will 
be very liable to lodge. Thirdly, it has been 
asserted by some claiming to be Doctors of ph¥s- 
ic that vegetable products grown on lands very 
highly manured are unwholesome. Health is 
quite as necessary to happiness as dol- 
lars and cents. ‘To raise 100 or 120 bushels 








Society” alluded to in the former part of this ar- 


of corn upon an acre is calculated to make the 
farmer glad: but I do not wish to be puisoned 
with the same and no honest man will be_ wil- 
ling to poison his neighbor although the profits 
per acre may be great. I wish this subject to 
be investigated, Can some physician or chem- 
ist or man of science demonstrate to us whether 
vegetables growing upon lands very highly 
manured are unwholesome or not. [wish for 
demonstration: mere theory founded on suppo- 
sition or conjecture avails little or nothing. I 
wish you, Messrs Editors or some ‘of your cor- 
respondence to solve this question if possible. 


Rumford, April 1839. 
iii 

Original. 

SMUT. 


Messrs Editors: —Much hasbeen said, writ- 
ten, and printed about smutty wheat, yet there 
are many who call themselves farmers who year 
after year spreaé their butter on bread which 
has the appearance of having been made with a 
mixture of lampblack. referring (as I do) 
while bread to black bread, and believing that 





every bushel of smutty wheat sent to a flour mill 
is an insultto the public. I have for several 
years ‘‘spared no pains” to grow my wheat free 
from smut. My methoo is— 

Take four quarts of lime and one pint of salt 
mix it well with a sufficient quantity of water 
to cover one bushel of wheat. Soak at least 
four days, the salt prevents any injury to the 
wheat, roll itin sand, ashes, lime or plaster till 
the kernels will seperate and sow immediately, 
by strictly following the above method Ihave not 
had one pint of smut to one hundred bushels of 
wheat for the last five years. 

Piscataquis. 

April 10th, 1839. 

ee 
Original. 
KEN. COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Editors:—The Kennebec Co. Ag. 
Society has adopted and practiced on the prin- 
ciple of granting premiums on all successful 
competitors within the County of Kennebec, 
whether members of the Society or not, as it 
was supposed that the interest of the commu- 
nity would thereby be benefited. This is sup- 
posed more extended and liberal, than most oth- 
er similar societies in the State. None have 
been elected into the society as members, but 
such as it was believed, knew, and would prac- 
tice on the principle, that Agriculture laid at 
the fuundation of every worldly interest, & next 
allied the Mechanic arts. 

When any supposed to be such, were elected, 
they were so informed, and the liberal constitu- 
tion ofthe society exhibited to them, if they 
chose to become members, they signed it. One 
ofthe provisions of which, is, that if said sacie- 
ty, shall not exceed in their grants and assess- 
ments, one dollar yearly, that saidgnembers shall 
pay that sum. 

Now, I am determined to say nothing about 
said Society’s being a corporate body, and that. 
the members, by law, can be coerced to pay 
their assessments, Yet Iam obliged to say, 
that unlessI grossly mistake, at our last meet- 
ing I heard the Trustees could not offer premi- 
ums as they could wish, and as they sujposed 
would be for the benefit of all—because—be- 
cause Iam ashamed to write why. — 
Because the members whose names are on our 
Constitution, and who still reside inthe Coun- 
ty, living, (living, yes, they bregthe, but they 
are dead as to any good they do the Agricultu- 








ral interest,)—have not paid their annual as- ~ 


Is itso? Were not the Trustees 
Have we such characters in the 
Society? Candor says no. Perhaps some 
have neglected througforgetfuloess. To such 
{ need say nothing further—they will pay; but 
if there are any who refuse, which, however, is 
not to be believed, because they vould not vio- 
late their voluntary obligation to that pursuit 
which is the foundation of all others, tell them 
that they shall hear from me again. 


sessments! 
misinformed ? 


Inquiner: 
are wes 
Original. . 
THE PROFITS OF ROOT CROPS. 

Messrs. Editors:—In Number 8 of the pres- 
ent volume of the Farmer, I observed a valua- 
ble address published, delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Central Somerset Agricultural So- 
ciety, im which is much practical good sense, 
and many valuable ideas. Farmers ought to 
read and examine, and re-examine such pieces 
more than they do. This guessing on subjects 
where figures can make them certain, is more 
ame to farmers than we are aware of.— 

hat the Doctor says, om the breeds and kinds 
of stock, kept among us, is very good, especial- 
ly where he says, ‘* a creature worth keeping, 
is worth keeping well.” With all due defer- 
ence tothe Doctor, [have ventured to query, 
as to his views of raising pork in Maine. I be- 
lieve we may make it instead of an uphill busi- 
ness as he intimates, a very profitable concern. 
The food of our swine, should be much of it 
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roots, clover grass, apples, pumpkins & barley. 
| know that figures say: as potatoes and other 
roots, have been sold in the market in Maine, 
that pork must bring a high price to indemnify 
those who go largely into the raising of it. 

But figures also, most certainly show us, that 
roots may be raised for a much less sum than 
they have brought. On our arable lands, po- 
tatoes for instance, (the Doctor’s favorite root) 
can, and have been raised and put into the cel- 
lar, for six cents per bushel, by a neighbor of 
mine. The farmerthat raised them, kept an 
exact account, and reckoned the labor expend- 
ed on them, as high as if he had been about any 
other business on his farm, or if he had hired it. 

I have no doubt, taking one season with an- 
other, in Maine, thatthey can be raised for 8 
cents a bushel. But those who doubt, say 12 [-2 
is all they cost a farmer, who knows a thing or 
two about raising them, for he can do much of 
the work with his plow andhorse. Other roots 
such as carrots, sugar beet, ruta baga, &c., may 
be reioedie cheap and even cheaper. Mr In- 
gersol kept his 150 swine a mo. in May on pars- 
nips, which he was not at the expense of hou- 
sing tye previous winter. He, let me observe, 
boiled his parsnips and grass, and every thing 
he gave his swine, and made it profitable, near 
Boston. . 

I make these remarks, to encourage farmers 
to raise more roots, apples, pumpkins, barley, 
peas and beets, for their hogs; by which means 
only, can we make it, not an uphill business, as 
the Doctor says, to raise what was forbidden 
the Jews. ' 

A farmer raises potatoes, and sells them at 
such a price asto give him double pay for all 
his outsets, and still is not satisfied, but wants 
to go to Ohio. I know he cannot afford to raise 
pork at a low price. But let enough be raised, 
is my plan, and let him be satished with a remu+ 
neration for his outsets, and he will mot want to 
go to Ohio after pork, nor to New York to mill. 


A looker on. 


Original, 
EARLY POTATOES. 

T@tatoes may be obtained very early by the 
follow; 3s. Make a box of any conve- 
x to eight inches in height, put 
ox three to four inches of rich loam— 
cufgour seed potatoes into two pieces place 
themearefully with the cut side down on the 
loam cover them very light with the same, let 
the earth on which the potatoes lie be sufficient- 






. a } A 

nure, the heat of which causes them to sprout 
ashort time if on the south side of some buil 
ing or fence—when the sprouts are from one to 


ly moist—place the box in a heap of horse ma- 


tilling the earth. ‘And the Lord God took the 
man and put him in the Garden of Eden, to 
dress it and to keep it.” From hence we may 
learn that it was not only the most ancient em- 
ployment of man but also that, for which mau 
was originally designed by his Creator. Cain, 
and Abelare represented as being cpncerned 
in the business of the field. Nor do we read 
of there being any cities, till Cain killed his 
brother, and fled to the land of Nod, where he 
built a city and called it afier his first born son 
Enoch. Hence we may learn the truth of the 


the town or city.” 

The employilent of agriculture is not only 
the most ancient, but it is also the most honor- 
able. Almost all the illustrious persons spo- 
ken ofin the early history of mankind and ma- 
ny ofthose ‘who were’ most highly favored of 
Heaven, are represented as being shepherds, 
herdsmen, and tillers ofthe soil, Adam, Cain 
and Abel, Joseph, Moses, the’ Patriarchs, as 
well as many more whahave lived nearer: our 
‘own times: It is saidthat. at this day, in the 
ancient and populous empire of China, many of 
the inhabitants of which are agriculturisis; and 
who also are supposed to be, the wake descend- 
ants of Noah; the Emperor, a®@¥trnal equi- 
nox, or on the 20th of March, “performs the 
ceremony of holding the plough. 

The employment seems best adapted to a 
people living under a republican form of gov- 
ernment; for where shall that industry, knowl- 
edge, wisdom and virtue, which are essential 
to the existence of a republic, be found, if ne 
among the hardy tillers of the soii? 

Rome, the most remarkable republic of an- 
cient times, was mostly peopled by tillers of 
the soil. A Roman, says the historian, of even 
noble blood, tilled his little field with his own 
hands, and was fond of ‘tilling it with superior 
industry and skill, whilst his lady, if lady she 
hight be called, made it her chief ambition to 
be an excellent housewife. It is essential to 
the welfare of a republic that there should be as 
nearly as possible, an equal distribution of 
property; and nowhere is this more likely to 
take place than where a majority of the people 
are aiicul;uraliats. 

The two grand sources from which the lux- 
ury and extravagance of individuals flow, are 
commerce and manufactures. It was by these 
that the Roman republicans became corrupted 
and their nation brought to ruin. By these, 
large fortunes are often accumulated, and it is 
obvious tovery one, to what wickedness, vice, 
and ty ponte the oppression of great 
wealth offen eventdaily leads. Great wealth is 
almost always pernicious to individuals as well 










two inchesin heighth, transplant them taking 
care that the sprouts are not injured by hand-| 
ling them, Potatos may in this way be grown! 
tothe height of two inches by the time the| 
sround is tM proper order forthemto be trans- 
planted. The best kindof early potatoes are 
what we ‘‘down east” call Early Blue noses. 
Piscataquis" 
April 10th, 1839. 
on —> - 
Orivinal, 
ON TILE COMPARATIVE EXCELLENCE 
OF T.ik EMPLOYMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE- 
“In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings, and awful] fathers of mankind ; 
‘And some, with whom*compared your insect tribes, 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Have lield the scale of empire, rul’d the stor mi’ 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delitacies, seized 
he plough + and greatly independent liv’d.” 
THOMSON, 


The employment of agriculture is the most. 
ancient of which we have any account in the 
history of man. We learn from the sacred 


pages of the Bible, that the employment of man 


as to natiors; and even the Saviour of men, 
was deeply impressed with a sense of this, when 
he says * Low hardly shall they who have rich- 
es enter into the kingdom of Fleaven.*’ 

Although the employment does not generally 
lead to'great wealth, yet itis the most independ- 
entcalling inlife. In almost every other call- 
ing a man is obliged to be dependant upon oth- 
ers, but this employment, from its very nature 
renders him almost entirely independent—of 
others. For almost every necessary article of 
living, may be drawn from his farm. The 
profits of agriculture though slow, are never- 
theless sure, and it has been observed that the 
farmer who does one shillings worth of work 
every duy, is more likely to become independ- 
ent than the trader or professional man, who 
makes his dollar a day. 


The employment is calculated to enlarge 
and improve the mind, and strengthen tne 
judgment, for every season brings a different 
kind of work, and therefore the mind and judg- 
ment are c 
expandeda proved; whereas the mind of a 
mechanie or manufacturer, who constantly goes 
through with afew simple operations, 1s apt to 


tion abundantly proves that the mind of a far- 
mer is generally superior to that of persons in 
many other occupations. 

Agriculture from the constant and regular 
employment which it gives, is most condusive 
to health. The labor which it requires, tends 
to expand the frame, and strengthenthe whole 
body; besides it is mostly carried om in the 
open air, whereas the mechanical and other 
employments are often rendered uahealthy 
from confinement; and many othet vapleasant 
circumstances with which they are often attend- 





old adage, ‘‘God' made the country, and man ed, 
ployment for both mind’ and body are conducive 


one ly exercised, aud +hesetere ty 


It is-sufficiently obvious that regular em- 


-to the health of both. 

Man is by nature indolent and loves his 
ease and were it not for the strong hand of 
necessity he would often become idle, useless 
and wicked; and inno other calling js there 
a more constant necessity for labor. For he 
knows that unless he sows he cannot reap, and 
indeed in no seyson of the year can the farmer 
neglect his work, withoat danger of suffering. 
loss. 

The constant and regular employment whieh 

it requires, makes it promotive of good morals; 
whereas in other employments where persons 
are more dependent upon others} their labor 
is more irregular, this olten leads them to spend 
their time in idleness, andthus bad habits are 
often contracted, their characters and morals 
destroyed. ‘This isi! one among many rea- 
sons why persons why live in villages, large 
towns or citieg, are apt to become immoral, 
idle, intemperate or vicioas. Indeed truly 
has it been said that ‘‘an idle man’s mind is the 
Divel’s workshop.” IL might here go on to 
draw a comparison between a residence in the 
county, whichtbhe employment of agriculture 
requires, and a residence in cities or large 
towns or villages, only a few remarks how- 
ever will be made. Cities and large towns, 
are usually buift up by means of commerce 
and manufactures; but when the people’ in 
them become rich, they are apt immediately to 
become wicked, for licentiousness can b2st be 
carried on in them, and hence they become 
obnoxious to-the judgment of God. 
Against whom have been the most terrible vis- 
itations of the justice of Heaven, by fire, fam- 
ine, swordand pestilence? Look at Babylon, 
Ninevah, Sodam and Gommorah, Jerusalem, 
and mary others of a later date. But let us 
turn from these disagréeable reflections and 
take another view of the subject, 

Although this employment is one which ren- 
ders mankind mostly independent ofeach other, 
yet it is one which is most likely to make him 
feel his dependence upon Providence; for he 
knows that though he plant, yet it is God who 


sendeth fruitful seasons, and giveth the in- 
crease. Andthe farmer by bewg constantly 


employed among the works of creation is often 
led to acknowledge God not only in them, but 
also in his works of providence and grace; and 
thereby to become truly pious, And it is a 
fact sufficiently obvious from observation, that 
inno calling in life is there more innocence, 
and of course so much consequent happiness. 

Were I to hazard an opinion, [ should say 
that there were probably more truly pious peo- 
ple according to their number in this, than in 
any other employment. 

The employment is favorable to domestic 
happiness; for the farmer is seldom obliged to 
leave home for any great length of time. And 
from the ease with which a comfortable sub- 
sistence is obtained, the farmer is often indu- 
cedto marry young. Indeed, the nature of 
the employment is such that i renders a fe- 
male companion necessary. In fact a farmer 
needs a wife to begin with, but rot so with 
any other calli@fs, in which men are apt to 
remain im cold, selfish celibacy till something 
is acquired to support a family. 

During the most prosperous periods of the 








in his primitive state of i.nocence, was that o 





be narrow and his judgment weak. Observa- 
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Roman republic, the Roman citizens generally 
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Original. 
THE SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE, 


Messrs Editors: —Much is said and much is 
written at this time upon the system of agricul- 
ture, & we have essay after essay upon almost 
every subject connected with. farming—except 
the importance of an agricultural survey, ‘To be- 
sure once in a while there is some mention made 
of the subject, but I am persuaded that it has 
not received any thing like the attention which 
its importance demands. [n my opinion, jt lies 
at the very foundation of a good system of agri- 
cultural husbandry, for how, I ask, can any 
branch of business be carried on to advantage, 
without a thorough knowledge of its first princi- 
ples, for no person would expect another to suc- 
céed in any business, to which he was a stran- 
ger, or unacquainted with its manipulation. 
This subject was considered of so much impor- 
tance in England, that it was one of the very 
first objects of the ‘British National Society”’ 
for the promotion, of Agriculture—to endeavor 
to procure accurate surveyors of the Country. 
That Society which was, and is still composed 
of some of the most scientific and best informed 
men inthe British empire, supposed it to. be of 
the utmost importance, that a correct survey 
should be made of every County in England 
and Scotland, so, that it should embrace im its 
account, their natural and statistical history, sit- 
uation, extent, division, form and_ surface, 
whether mountainous, or flat, or partly both, 
climate, soil, minerals, waters, state of agricul- 
ture, breed of cattle, swine, sheep, &c. produc- 
tions, manufactures, commerce, and population, 
with many’ other subjects of minor importance, 


If we could not get an accurate account of 
all the subjects embraced above, yet, if only a 
part of them were correctly known, the advan- 
tages derived to the farming interests of Maine, 
would be almost incalculable. It is true that 
our State Government have for.two years past, 
been making a Geological Survey of the State 
and we have already experienced much_ benefit 
from it and it is to be regretted by every well 
wisher tothe agricultural prosperity of Maine, 
that it should have been discontinued by our 
present State Government. I allow that in or- 
der to meet the interest of the farmer, the tiller 
ofthe soil,.we ought to have a survey made 
by men who have ample time to visit every 
farm in all the townsinthe State, examine its 
soil, and minerals if any, with every other sub-| 
ject that comes within reach ofthe farmer, let 
these men consult with the farmers as they vis- 
it thein, and freely give their opinion mpon_ the 
management of their farms, and also receive 
from them their reasons for their present meth- 
od of husbandry. In this way a great deal of 
good might be accomplished. I am aware that 
this would be an expense, but, how can we 
reasonably expect to receive any very great 
benefit or advantage without an expense, and 
shall we refuse the paltry sum of a few dollars 
when we have such an important object in 
view, whereby thousands and tens of thousands 
if not millions of dollars, might be added to the 
real wealth of the community. It may be said 
that this may be accomplished by Agricultural 
societies, to a certain extent. am aware, 
this may be done, but it must be only ona very 
limited scale most certainly, we know that this 
was accomplished by the ‘British Agricultural 


ticle, but it must be remembered, that they had 
ample funds at their command, and it is general- 
ly known that the farmers in England are a ve- 
ry wealthy class of men, and comparatively few 
in number—there farmers own from five hundred 
to five thousand acres of land, and employ from 
one hundred to one thousand laborers, who re- 
ceive on the average about thirty three cents 
per day, boarding, ur as we say finding them- 
selves, for wealth in England is not so equally 
divdied, as in this Country, while at the same 
time most of the products of the farmer bring a 
much higher price than in this country, as there 
the farmer is almost certain of a good price for 


they arrive at a maximum price, so that an Ag- 
ricultural Society there, have the means‘%n their 
own hands of doing all that they have a disposi- 
tion to perform. But here, almost every man is 
a farmer upon his own hook, as we say, and con- 
sequently comparatively poo: but independent, 
and therefore, they.cant complish so much 
even if — be 

as ano 
ee 
the 
| 
be 

the stats 
complis 
believe, | 
has commented It, anc etacts. Wht 
we can collect upon this most important subject, 
we must conclude, and in short we know that it 
has led tothe most important and beneficial re- 
sults—must we then, be obliged to forego, all 
these advantages merely because our present 
State Government is guided by such a narrow 
minded, or contracted policy, as to refuse to aid 
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the farming interest inany way whatever. But 
it is so, and we must submit to it. A. B. 
< 
Original. 


EVILS OF OVER MANURING LAND. 


Messrs Editors:—Vremiums awarded by ag- 
ricultural societies have I think in some cases 
been an injury to farmers. Some under the 
hope of getting a premiumand enjoying a tri- 
umph, have applied an inordinate quantity of 
manure toa single acre. Now let us notice 
some of the evils resulting from such a course. 
First, the other part of the farm must be robbed 
of its just due when too much manure is upplied 
toa single acre. Secondly, on lands too high- 
ly manured the succeeding erops of grain will 
be very liable to lodge. Thirdly, it has been 
asserted by some claiming to be Doctors of ph#s- 
ic that vegetable products grown on lands very 
highly manured are unwholesome, Health is 
quite as necessary to happiness as dol- 
lars and cents. ‘To raise 100 or 120 bushels 
of corn upon an acre is calculated to make the 
farmer glad: but [ do not wish to be puisoned 
with the same and no honest man will be wil- 
ling to poison his neighbor altiough the profits 
per acre may be great. I wish this subject to 
be investigated, Can some physician or chem- 
ict or man of science demon$Strate to us whether 
vegetables growing upon lands very highly 
manured are unwholesome or not. [wish for 
demonstration: mere theory founded on suppo- 
sition or conjecture avails little or nothing. I 
wish you, Messrs Editors or some ‘of your cor- 
respondence to solve this question if possible. 


Rumford, April 1839. 


Original. 
SMUT- 


Messrs Editors:—Much hasbeen said, writ- 


ten, and printed about smutty wheat, yet there 
are many who call themselves farmers who year 
after year spread their butter on bread which 
has the appearance of having been made with a 
mixture of lampblack. 





Society”’ alluded to in the former part of this ar- 


Preferring (as I do) 


breadstuffs, as they cannot be imported, unless 


every bushel ofsmutty wheat sent to a flour mill 
is an insultto the public. I have for several 
years ‘“‘spared no pains” to grow my wheat free 
from smut. My methoa is— 

Take four quarts of lime and one pint of salt 
mix it well with a sufficient quantity of water 
to cover one bushel of wheat. Soak at least 
four days, the salt prevents any injury to the 
wheat, roll itin sand, ashes, lime or plaster till 
the kernels will seperate and sow immediately, 
by strictly following the above method Ihave not 
had one piht of smut to one hundred bushels of 
wheat for the last five years. 

Piscataquis. 

April 10th, 1839. 

ae 
Origina). 
KEN. COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Editors:—The Kennebec Co. Ag. 
Society has adopted and practiced on the prin- 
ciple of granting premiums on ali successfi 





















while bread to black bread, ‘and believing that 


vithin ne OUD ' 


competitors 





When any supposed to be such, were clected, 
they were so informed, and the liberal constitu- 
tion ofthe society exhibited to them, if they 
chose to become members, they signed it. One 
of the provisions of which, is, that if said sacie- 
ty, shall not exceed in their grants and assess- 
ments, one dollar yearly, that saidgnembers shall 
pay that sum. 

Now, I am determined to say nothing about 
said Society’s being a corporate body, and that 
the members, by law, can be coerced to pay 
their assessments. Yet Iam obliged to say, 
that unlessI grossly mistake, at our last meet- = * 
ing I heard the Trustees could not offer premi- 
ums as they could wish, and as they suposed 
would be for the benefit of all—because—be- 
cause Iam ashamed to write why.— 
Because the members whose names are on our 
Constitution, and who still reside inthe Coun- 
ty, living, (living, yes, they breglhe, but they 
are dead as to any good they do the Agricultu- 
ral interest,)—havre not paid their annual as- ~ 
sessments! Is itso? Were not the Trustees 
misinformed? Have we such characters in the 
Society? Candor says no. Perhaps some 
have neglected through forgetfulness. To such 
! need say nothing further—they will pay; but 
if there are any who refuse, which, however, is 
not to be believed, because they vould not vio- 
late their voluntary obligation to that pursuit 
which is the foundation of all others, tell them 
that they shall hear from me again. 








InQuineR: 
—$—<—_— 2 
Original, . 
THE PROFITS OF ROOT CROPS. 

Messrs. Editors:—In Number 8 of the pres- 
ent volume of the Farmer, I observed a valua- 
ble address published, delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Central Somerset Agricultural So- 
ciety, in which is much practical good sense, 
and many valuable ideas. Farmers ought to 
read and examine, and re-examine such pieces 
more than they do. This guessing on subjects 
where figures cun make them certain, is more 
injurious to farmers than we are aware of.— 
What the Doctor says, om the breeds and kinds 
of stock, kept among us, is very good, especia!~ 
ly where he says, ** a creature worth keeping, 
is worth keeping well.” With all due defer- 
ence tothe Doctor, [have ventured to query, 
as to his views of raising pork in Maine. I be- 
lieve we may make it instead of an uphill busi- 
ness as he intimates, a very profitable concern. 
The food of our swine, should be much of it 
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roots, clover grass, apples, pumpkins & barley. 
| know that figures say: as potatoes and other 
roots, have been sold in the market In Maine, 
that pork must bring a high price to indemnify 
those who go largely into the raising of it. 

But figures also, most certainly show us, that 
roots may be raised for a much less sum than 
they have brought. On our arable lands, po- 
tatoes for instance, (the Doctor’s favorite root) 
can, and have been raised and put into the cel- 
lar, for six cents per bushel, by a neighbor of 
mine. The farmer that raised them, kept an 
exact account, and reckoned the labor expend: 
ed on them, as high as if he had been about any 
other business on his farm, or if he had hired it. 

I have no doubt, taking one season with an- 
other, in Maine, thatthey can be raised for 8 
cents a bushel. But those who doubt, say 12 [-2 
a farmer, who knows a thing or 


tillimg the earth. ‘‘And the Lord God took the 
man and put him in the Garden of Eden, to 
dress it and to keep it.’"” From hence we may 
learn that it was not only the most ancient em- 
ployment of man but also that, for which mau 
was originally designed by his Creator. Cain, 
and Abelare represented as being cpncerned 
in the business of the field. Nor do we read 
of there being .any cities, till Cain killed his 
brother, and fled to the land of Nod, where he 
built a city and called it after his first born son 
Enoch. Hence we may learn the truth of the 
old adage, ‘‘God' made the country, and man 
the town or city,” 

The employrflent of agriculture is not only 
the most ancient, but it is also the most honor- 
able. Almost all the ‘illustrious persons spo- 
ken ofin the early history of mankind and ma- 
ny ofthose ‘who were’ most highly favored of 





of 


‘only, can we me ; an uphill business, as 
the Doctor says, to raise what was forbidden 
the Jews, , 

A farmer raises potatoes, and sells them at 
such a price asto give him double pay for all 
his outsets, and still is not satisfied, but wants 
to go to Ohio. I know he cannot afford to raise 
pork at a low price. But let enough be raised, 
is my plan, and let him be satisfied with a remus 
neration for his outsets, and he will mot want to 
go to Ohio after pork, nor to New York to mill. 


A looker on. 


; 


oe . 
Original, 
EARLY POTATOES. 
L@tatoes ma 


be obtained very early by the 
follow] 


3. Make a box of any conve- 
x to eight inches in height, put 
ox three to four inches of rich loam— 
cufgour seed potatoes into two pieces place 
themcarefully with the cut side down en the 
loam cover them very light with the same, let 
the earth on which the potatoés'lie be sufficient- 
ly moist—place the box in a Heap of horse ma- 
nure, the heat of which causes them to sprout j 
ashort time if on the south side of some buil 
ing or fence—when the sprouts are from one to 
two inchesin heighth, transplant them taking 
care that the sprouts are not injured by hand- 
ling them. Potatos may in this way be grown 
tothe height of two inches by the time the 
sround is m proper order forthemto be trahs- 
planted. The best kindof early potatoes are 
what we ‘‘down east” call Early Blue noses, 
Piscataquis’ 


> 


April 10th, 1839. 
—ii—— 
Orivinal. 
ON TILE COMPARATIVE EXCELLENCE 
OF T.ik EMPLOYMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE-~ 
“In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings, and aw ful fathers of mankind ; 
‘And some, with whom‘compared your insect tribes, 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Iiave held the scale of empire, rul’d the stor mi 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining littic delitacies, seized 
he plough and greatly independent liv 
THoMson. 


1.” 


The employment of agriculture is the most: 
ancient of which we have any account in the 


history of man. We learn from the sacred 
pages of the Bible, that the employment of man 
in his primitive state of i.mocence, was that o 





‘as to nations; and even the Saviour of men, 


ayen, are represented as being shephesds 


ernment; for where shall that industry, knowl- 
edge, wisdom and virtue, which are essential 
to the existence of a republic, be found, if ne 
among the hardy tillers of the soii? 

Rome, the most remarkable republic of an- 
cient times, was mostly peopled by tillers of 
the soil. A Roman, says the historian, of even 
noble blood, tilled his little field with his own 
hands, and was fond of ‘tilling it with superior 
industry and skill, whilst his lady, if lady she 
thight be called, made it her chief ambition to 
be an excellent housewife. It is essential to 
the welfare of a republic that there should be as 
nearly as possible, an equal distribution of 
property; and nowhere is this more likely to 
take place than where a majority of the people 
are aBiculjuralists. 

The two grand sources from which the lux- 
ury and extravagance of individuals flow, are 
commerce and manufactures. It was by these 
that the- Roman republicans became corrupted 
and their nation brought to ruin. By these, 
large fortunes are often accumulated, and it is 
obvious tovery one, to what wickedness, vice, 
and hoampecnest the oppression of great 
wealth offen eventdaily leads. Great wealth is 


alinost always pernicious to individuals as well 


was deeply impressed with a sense of this, when 
he says “Tlow hardly shall they who have rich- 
es enter into the kingdom of Fleaven.*’ 

Although the employment does not generally 
lead to'great wealth, yet itisthe most independ- 
entcalling inlife. In almost every other call- 
ing a man is obliged to be dependant upon oth- 
ers, but this employment, from its very nature 
renders him almost entirely independent—of 
others. For almost every necessary article of} 
living, may be drawn from his farm. The 
profits of agriculture though slow, are never- 
theless sure, and it has been observed that the 
farmer who does one shillings worth of work 
every day, is more hkely to become independ- 
ent than the trader or professional man, who 
makes his dollar a day. 


The employment is calculated to enlarge 
and improve the mind, and strengthen tie 
judgment, for every season brings a different 
kind of work, and therefore the mind «and judg- 
ment are co gtly exercised, and +hesetere’ 
expandeda iproved; whereas the mind of a 
mechanie or manufacturer, who constantly goes 


tion abundantly proves that the mind of a far- 
mer is generally superior to that of persons in 
many other occupations. 

Agriculivre from the constant and regular 
employment which it gives, is most condusive: 
tohealth. The labor which it requires, tends 
to expand the frame, and strengthen the whole 
body; besides it is mostly carried on in the 
open air, whereas the mechanical and other 
employments are often rendered unhealthy 
from confinement; and many othet vapleasant 
circumstances with which they areoften attend- 
ed. . It is-sufficiently obvious that regular em- 
ployment for both mind’ and body are condueive 
to the health of both. 

Man is by nature indolent and loves his 
ease and were it not for the strong hand of 
necessity he would often become idle, useless 
and wicked; and inno other calling js there 
a more constant necessity for labor. For he 

s that unléss he sows he cannot reap, and 
din no seyson of the year can the farmer 
‘ck, withoat danger of suffering. 


band regular employment whieh 

it promotive of good morals; 

imployments where persons 

“upon others’ their labor 

ar, this@lten leads them to spend 

Neness, andthus bad habits are 

vewanwed, their characters and morals 

ved. This is one among many rea- 

sons why persons who live in villages, large 
towns or citieg, are apt to become immoral, 
idle, intemperate or vicious. Indeed truly 
has it been said that ‘‘an idle man’s mind is the 
Divel’s workshop.” | might here go on to 





‘|draw a comparison between a residence in the 


county, whichthe employment of agriculture 
requires, and a residence in cities or large 
towns or villages, only a few remarks how- 
ever will be made. Cities and large towns, 
are usually buift up by means of commerce 
and manufactures; but when the people’ in 
them become rich, they are apt immediately to 
become wicked, for licentiousness can b2st be 
carried on in them, and hence they become 
obnoxious to the judgment of God. 

Against whom have been the most terrible vis- 
itations of the justice of Heaven, by fire, fam- 
ine, sword and pestilence? Look at Babylon, 
Ninevah, Sodam and Gommorah, Jerusalem, 
and mary others of a tater date. But let us 
turn froin these disagréeable reflections and 
take another view of the subject. 

Although this employment is one which ren- 
ders mankind mostly independent ofeach other, 
yet it is one which is most likely to make him 
feel his dependence upon Providenve; for he 
knows that though he plant, yet it is God who 
sendeth fruitful seasons, and giveth the in- 
crease. Andthe farmer by bewg constantly 
employed among the works of creation is often 
led to acknowledge God not only in them, but 
also in his works of providence and grace; and 
thereby to become truly pious, And it is a 
fact sufficiently obvious from observation, that 
inno calling in life is there more innocence, 
and of course so much consequent happiness. 

Were | to hazard an opinion, | should say 
that there were probably more truly pious peo- 
ple according to their number in this, than in 
any other employment. 

The employment is favorable to domestic 
happiness; for the farmer is seldom obliged to 
leave home for any great length of time. And 
from the ease with which a comfortable sub- 
sistence is obtained, the farmer is often indu- 
cedto marry young. Indeed, the nature of 
the employment is such that w renders a fe- 
male companion necessary. In fact a farmer 
needs a wife to begin with, but not so with 
rmany other caltiffs, in which men are apt to 
remain im cold, selfish celibacy till something 
is acquired to support a family. 











through witha few simple operations, 1s apt to 
be narrow and his judgment weak. Observa- 
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During the most prosperous periods of the 
Roman republic, the Roman citizens generally 
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Original. 
THE SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 
Messrs Editors: —Much is said and much is 
written at this time upon the system of agricul- 
ture, & we have essay after essay upon almost 
every subject connected with. farming—except 


the importance of an agricultural survey. ‘T'o be- 


sure once in a while there is some mention made 
of the subject, but I am persuaded that it has 
not received any thing like the attention which 
its importance demands. [n my opinion, it Ifes 
at the very foundation of a good system of agri- 
cultural husbandry, for how, I ask, can any 
branch of business be carried on to advantage, 
without a thorough knowledge of its first princi- 
ples, for no person would expect another to suc- 
céed in any business, to which he was a stran- 
ger, or unacquainted with its mauipulation. 
This subject was considered of so much impor- 
tance in England, that it was one of the very 
first objects of the ‘British National Society”’ 
for the promotion, of Agriculture—to endeavor 
to procure accurate surveyors of the Country. 
That Society which was, and is still composed 
of some of the most scientific and best informed 
men inthe British empire, supposed it to. be of 
the utmost importance, that a correct survey 
should be made of every County in England 
and Scotland, so, that it should embrace im its 
account, their natural and statistical history, sit- 
uation, extent, division, form and _ surface, 
whether mountainous, or flat, or partly both, 
climate, soil, minerals, waters, state of agricul- 
ture, breed of cattle, swine, sheep, &c, produc- 
tions, manufactures, commerce, and population, 
with many’ other subjects of minor importance. 


If we could not get an accurate account of 
all the subjects embraced above, yet, if only a 
part of them were correctly known, the advan- 
tages derived to the farming interests of Maine, 
would be almost incalculable. It is true that 
our State Government have fortwo years past, 
been making a Geological Survey of the State 
aud we have already experienced much _ benefit 
from it and it is to be regretted by every well 
wisher tothe agricultural prosperity of Maine, 
that it should have been discontinued by our 
present State Government. I allow that in or- 
der to meet the interest of the farmer, the tiller 


ticle, but it must be remembered, that they had 
ample funds at their command, and it is general- 
ly known that the farmers in England are a ve- 
ry wealthy class of men, and comparatively few 
in number—there farmers own from five hundred 
to five thousand acres of land, and employ from 
one hundred to one thousand laborers, who re- 
ceive on the average about thirty three cents 
per day, boarding, ur as we say finding them- 
selves, for wealth in England is not so equally 
divdied, as in this Country, while at the same 
time most of the products of the farmer bring a 
much higher price than in this country, as there 
the farmer is almost certain of a good price for 
breadstuffs, as they cannot be imported, unless 
they arrive at a maximum price, so that an Ag- 
ricultural Society there, have the means‘n their 
own hands of doing all that they have a disposi- 
tion to perform. But here, almost every man is 
a farmer upon his own hook, as we say, and con- 
sequently comparatively poor but independent, 
and therefore, they cannot accomplish so much, 
even if they had the dispositionto doit. But 
as an off set to this, we live under a better Gov- 
ernment, where ‘its legitimate object should be 
the greatest possible goodto the greatest num- 
ber, and | ask how, or in what manner, this can 
be done, better than by an agricultural survey of 
the state by its authority. Surely, this would ac- 
complish a great good to a great number, and I 
believe, to the greatest number. Massachusetts 
has commenced it, and from all the facts which 
we can collect upon this most important subject, 
we must conclude, and in short we know that it 
has led tothe most important and beneficial re- 
sults—must we then, be obliged to forego, all 
these advantages merely because our present 
State Government is guided by such a narrow 
minded, or contracted policy, as to refuse to aid 
the farming interest inany way whatever. But 
it is so, and we must submit to it. A. B. 
<> 
Original. 
EVILS OF OVER MANURING LAND. 


Messrs Editors:—Vremiums awarded by ag- 
ricultural societies have I think in some cases 
been an injury to farmers. Some under the 
hope of getting a premium and enjoying a tri- 
umph, have applied an inordinate quantity of 
manure toa single acre. Now let us notice 
some of the evils resulting from such a course, 
First, the other part of the farm must be robbed 
of its just due when too much manure is upplied 
toa single acre. Secondly, on lands too high- 
ly manured the succeeding erops of grain will 
be very liable to lodge. Thirdly, it has been 
asserted by some claiming to be Doctors of ph}s- 
ic that vegetable products grown on lands very 
highly manured are unwholesome. Health is 
quite as necessary to happiness as dol- 
lars and cents. To raise 100 or 120 bushels 





ofthe soil, we ought to have a survey made 
by men who have ample time to visit every | 
farm in all the townsin the State, examine its | 
soil, and minerals if any, with every other sub-| 
ject that comes within reach of the farmer, let 
these men consult with the farmers as they vis- 
it thein, and freely give their opinion mpon the 
management of their farms, and also receive 
from them their reasons for their present meth- 
od of husbandry. In this way a great deal of 
good might be accomplished. I am aware that 
this would be an expense, but, how can we 
reasonably expect to receive any very great 
benefit or advantage without an expense, and 
shall we refuse the paltry sum of afew dollars 
when we have such an important object in 
view, whereby thousands and tens of thousands 
if not mulions of dollars, might be added to the 
real wealth of the community. It may be said 
that this may be accomplished by Agricultural 
societies, to a certain extent. I am aware, 
this may be done, but it must be only ona very 
limited scale most certainly, we know that this 
was accomplished by the “British Agricultural 
Society” alluded to in the former part of this ar- 








of corn upon an acre is calculatedto make the 
farmer glad: but I do not wish to be pvisoned 
with the same and no honest man will be wil- 
ling to poison his neighbor altiough the profits 
per acre may be great. I[ wish this subject to 
be investigated, Can some physician or chem- 
ist or man of science demonstrate to us whether 
vegetables growing upon lands very highly 
manured are unwholesome or not. [wish for 
demonstration: mere theory founded on suppo- 
sition or conjecture avails little or nothing. I 
wish you, Messrs Editors or some “of your cor- 
respondence to solve this question if possible. 
R, 
Rumford, April 1839. 
—f>—__ 
Original. 
SMUT. 


Messrs Editors: —Much hasbeen said, writ- 
ten, and printed about smutty wheat, yet there 
are many who call themselves farmers who year 
after year spreaé their butter on bread which 
has the appearance of having been made with a 
mixture of lampblack. Preferring (as I do) 


every bushel of smutty wheat sent to a flour mill 
is an insultto the public. I have for several 
years ‘‘spared no pains” to grow my wheat free 
from smut. My methoa is— 

Take four quarts of lime and one pint of salt 
mix it well with a sufficient quantity of water 
to cover one bushel of wheat. Soak at least 
four days, the salt prevents any injury to the 
wheat, roll itin sand, ashes, lime or plaster till 
the kernels will seperate and sow immediately, 
by strictly following the above method Ihave not 
had one pint of smut to one hundred bushels of 
wheat for the last five years. 

Piscataquis. 

April 10th, 1839. 

= 
Origina). 
KEN. COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Editors:—The Kennebec Co. Ag. 
Society has adopted and practiced on the prin- 
ciple of granting premiums on all successful 
competitors within the County of Kennebec, 
whether members of the Society or not, as it 
was supposed that the interest of the commu- 
nity would thereby be benefited. This is sup- 
posed more extended and liberal, than most oth- 
er similar societies in the State. None have 
been elected into the society as members, but 
such as it was believed, knew, and would prac- 
tice on the principle, that Agriculture laid at 
the fuundation of every worldly interest, & nex 
allied the Mechanic arts. ; 

When any supposed to be such, were clected, 
they were so informed, and the liberal constitu- 
tion ofthe society exhibited to them, if they 
chose to become members, they signed it. One 
of the provisions of which, is, that if said socie- 
ty, shall not exceed in their grants and assess- 
ments, one dollar yearly, that saidgnembers shall 
pay that sum. 

Now, [ am determined to say nothing about 
said Society’s being a corporate body, and that. 
the members, by law, can be coerced to pay 
their assessments. YetI am obliged to say, 
that unless I grossly mistake, at our last meet- 
ing I heard the Trustees could not offer premi- 
ums as they could wish, and as they sujposed 
would be for the benefit of all—because—be- 
cause Iam ashamed to write why. 
Because the members whose names are on our 
Constitution, and who still reside inthe Coun- 
ty, living, (living, yes, they bregthe, but they 
are dead as to any good they do the Agricultu- 








sessments! Is itso? Were not the ‘Trustees 
misinformed? Have we such characters in the 
Society? Candor says no. Perhaps some 
have neglected througivforgetfuloess. ‘To such 
{ need say nothing further—they will pay; but 
if there are any who refuse, which, however, is 
not to be believed, because they wvould not vio- 
late their voluntary obligation to that pursuit 
which is the foundation of all others, tell thei 
that they shall hear from me again. j 
INQUIRER. 

— — Oo 

Original, ‘ 

THE PROFITS OF ROOT CROPS. 
Messrs. Editors:—In Number 8 of the pres- 
ent volume of the Farmer, I observed a valua- 
ble address published, delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Central Somerset Agricultural So- 
ciety, in which is much practical good sense, 
and many valuable ideas. Farmers ought to 
read and examine, and re-examine such pieces 
more than they do. This guessing on subjects 
where figures cun make them certain, is more 
injurious to farmers than we are aware of.— 
What the Doctor says, on the breeds and kinds 
of stock, kept among us, is very good, especia!~ 
ly where he says, ** a creature worth keeping, 
is worth keeping well.” With all due defer- 
ence tothe Doctor, [have ventured to query, 
as to his views of raising pork in Maine. I be- 
lieve we may make it instead of an uphill busi- 
ness as he intimates, a very profitable concern. 





while bread to black bread, ‘and believing that 


The food of our swine, should be much of it 


ral interest,)—hare not paid their annual as- ~ 
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" roots, clover grass, apples, pumpkins & barley. 
| know that figures say: as potatoes and: other 
roots, have been sold in the market In Maine, 
that pork must bring a high price to indemnify 
those who go largely into the raising of it. 

But figures also, most certainly show us, that 
roots may be raised for a much less sum than 
they have brougbt. On our arable lands, po- 
tatoes for instance, (the Doctor’s favorite root) 
can, and have been raised and put into the cel- 
lar, for six cents per bushel, by a neighbor of 
mine. The farmerthat raised them, kept an 
exact account, and reckoned the labor expend- 
ed on them, as high as if he had been about any 
other business on his farm, or if he had hired it. 

I have no doubt, taking one season with an- 
other, in Maine, thatthey can be raised for 8 
cents a bushel. But those who doubt, say 12 [-2 
is all they cost a farmer, who knows a thing or 
two about raising them, for he can do much of 
the work with his plow an@horse. Other roots 
such as carrots, sugar beet, ruta baga, &c., may 
be vejsbdiian cheap and even cheaper. Mr In- 
gersol kept his 150 swine a mo. in May on pars- 
nips, which he was not at the expense of hou- 
sing the previous winter. _ He, let me observe, 
boiled his parsnips and grass, and every thing 
he gave his swine, and made it profitable, near 
Boston. . 

I make these remarks, to encourage farmers 
to raise more roots, apples, pumpkins, barley, 
peas and beets, for their hogs; by which means 
only, can we make it, not an uphill business, as 
the Doctor says, to raise what was forbidden 
the Jews, 

A farmer raises potatoes, and sells them at 
such a price asto give him double pay for all 
his outsets, and still is not satisfied, but wants 
to go to Ohio. I know he cannot afford to raise 
pork at a low price. But let enough be raised, 
is my plan, and let him be satished with a remu- 


neration for his outsets, and he will not want to}jndustry and skill, whilst bis lady, if lady she 


go to Ohio after pork, nor to New York to mill. 
A looker on. 
Original, 
EARLY POTATOES. 

T@tatoes may be obtained very early by the 
follows ss. Make a box of any conve- 
x to eight inches in height, put 
ox three to four inches of rich loam— 
cufgour seed potatoes into two pieces place 
themearefully with the cut side down en the 
loam cover them very light with the same, let 
the earth on which the potatoes'lie be sufficient- 
ly moist—place the box in a heap of horse ma- 
nure, the heat of which causes them to sprout i 
ashort time if on the south side of some buil 
ing or fence—when the sprouts are from one to 
two inchesin heighth, transplant them taking 
care that the sprouts are not injured by hand- 
ling them. Potatos may in this way be grown 
tothe height of two inches by the time the| 
sround is ™ proper order forthemto be trans- 
planted. The best kindof early potatoes are 
what we ‘‘down east” call Early Blue noses. 

PiscaTaquis’ 






April 10th, 1839. 
—~iip— 
Original. 
ON TILE COMPARATIVE EXCELLENCE 
OF Tik EMPLOYMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE-~ 


“In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings, and awful} fathers of mankind ; 
‘And some, with whom*compared your insect tribes, 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
IIave held the scale of empire, ral’d the stor mi‘ 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining littic delitacies, seized 
he plough ; and greatly independent liv 
THomson, 


1 ” 


The employment of agriculture is the most. 
ancient of which we have any account in the 
history of man. We learn from the sacred 
pages of the Bible, that the employment of man 
in his primitive state of i.mocence, was that o 





tilling the earth. ‘‘And the Lord God took the 
man and put him in the Garden of Eden, to 
dress it and to keep it.”’ From hence we may 
learn that it was not only the most ancient em- 
ployment of man but also that, for which mau 
was originally designed by his Creator. Cain, 
and Abelare represented as being cgncerned 
in the business of the field. Nor do we read 
of there being any cities, .till Cain killed his 
brother, and fled to the land of Nod, where he 
built a city and called it after his first born son 
Enoch.” Hence we may learn the truth of the 
old adage, ‘‘God' made the country, and man 
the town or city.” 

The employilent of agriculture is not only 
the most ancient, but it is also the most honor- 
able. Almost all the ‘illustrious persons spo- 
ken ofin the early history of mankind and -ma- 
ny ofthose ‘who were’ most highly favored of 
Heaven, are represented as being shepherds, 
herdsmen, and tillers of the soil, Adam, Cain 
and Abel, Joseph, Moses, the’ Patriarchs, as 
well as many more whahave lived nearer our 
‘own times; It is saidthat. at this day, in the 
ancient and populous empire of China, many of 
the inhabitants of which are agriculturisis; and 
who also are supposed to beat he Sage! descend- 
ants of Noah; the Emperor, ‘rnal equi- 
nox, or on the 20th of March, “performs the 
ceremony of holding the plough. 

The employment seems best adapted to a 
people living under a republican form of gov- 
ernment; for where shall that industry, knowl- 
edge, wisdom and virtue, which are essential 
to the existence of a republic, be found, if n 
among the hardy tillers of the soii? 

Rome, the most remarkable republic of an- 
cient times, was mostly peopled by tillers of 
the soil. A Roman, says the historian, of even 
noble blood, tilled his little field with his own 
hands, and was fond of ‘tilling it with superior 


might be called, made it her chief ambition to 
be an excellent housewife. It is essential to 
the welfare of a republic that there should be as 
nearly as possible, an equal distribution of 
roperty; and nowhere is this more likely to 
take place than where a majority of the people 
are aiiculs oraliats. 

The two grand sources from which the lux- 
ury and extravagance of individuals flow, are 
commerce and manufactures. It was by these 
that the Roman republicans became corrupted 
and their nation brought to ruin. By these, 
large fortunes are often accumulated, and it is 
obvious tovery one, to what wickedness, vice, 
and te pikes? the oppression of great 
wealth of "4 eventdaily leads. Great wealth is 
alinost always pernicious to individuals as well 
as to natiors; and even the Savtour of men, 
was deeply impressed with a sense of this, when 
he says “Tlow hardly shall they who have rich- 
es enter into the kingdom of Heaven.*’ 
Although the employment does not generally 
lead to great wealth, yet itis the most independ- 
entcalling inlife. In almost every other call- 
ing a man is obliged to be dependant upon oth- 
ers, but this employment, from its very nature 
renders him almost entirely independemt—of 
others. For almost every necessary article of 
living, may be drawn from his farm. The 
profits of agriculture though slow, are never- 
theless sure, and it has been observed that the 
farmer who doves one shillings worth of work 
every day, is more hikely to become independ- 
ent than thetrader or professional man, who 
makes his dollar a day. 


The employment is calculated to enlarge 
and improve the mind, and strengthen the 
judgment, for every season brings a different 
kind of work, and therefore the mind «and judg- 
ment are cong yly exercised, aud +hesetere” 
expanded a proved; whereas the mind of a 
mechanie or manufacturer, who constantly goes 
through with afew simple operations, 1s apt to 


tion abundantly proves that the mind of a far- 
mer is generally superior to that of persons in 
many other occupations. 

Agriculture from the constant and regular 
employment which it gives, is most condusive 
tohealth. The labor whichit requires, tends 
to expand the frame, and strengthen the whole 
body; besides it is mostly carried on in the 
open air, whereas the mechanical and other 
employments are often rendered uahealthy 
from confinement; and many othe vmpleasant 
circumstances with which they are often attend- 
ed. . It is sufficiently obvious that regular em- 
ployment for both mind and body are condueive 
to the health of both. 

Man is by nature indolent and loves his 
ease and were it not for the strong hand of 
necessity he would often become idle, useléss 
and wicked; and inno other calling js there 
a more constant necessity for labor. Por he 
knows that unless he sows he cannot reap, and 
indeed in no seyson of the year can the farmer 
neglect his work, withoat danger of suffering. 
loss. 

The constant and reguiar employment whieh: 

it requires, makes it promotive of good morals; 
whereas in other employments where persons 
are more dependent upon others} their labor 
is more irregular, this olten leads them to spend 
their time in idleness, andthus bad habits are 
often contracted, their characters and morals 
destroyed. ‘This iste one among many rea- 
sons why persons why live in villages, large 
towns or citieg, are apt to become immoral, 
idle, intemperate or vicioas. Indeed truly 
has it been said that ‘‘an idle man’s mind is the 
Divel’s workshop.” IL might here go on to 
draw a comparison between a residence in the 
count#y, whichthe employment of agriculture 
requires, and a residence in cities or large 
towns or villages, only a few remarks how- 
ever will be made. Cities and large towns, 
are usually buift up by means of commerce 
and manufactures; but when the people’ in 
them become rich, they are apt immediately to 
become wicked, for licentiousness can best be 
carried on in them, and hence they become 
obnoxious to the judgment of God. 
Against whom have been the most terrible vis- 
itations of the justice of Heaven, by fire, fam- 
ine, sword and pestilence? Look at Babylon, 
Ninevah, Sodam and Gommorah, Jerusalem, 
and mary others of a tater date. But let us 
turn from these disagréeable reflections and 
take another view of the subject. 

Although this employment is one which ren- 
ders mankind mostly independent ofeach other, 
yet it is one which is most likely to make him 
feel his dependence upon Providence; for he 
knows that though he plant, yet it 1s God who 


sendeth fruitful seasons, and giveth the im- 
crease. Andthe farmer by bewg constantly 


employed among the works of creation is often 
led to acknowledge God not only in them, but 
also in his works of providence and grace; and 
thereby to become truly pious. And it is a 
fact sufficiently obvious from observation, that 
inno calling in life is there more innocence, 
and of course so much consequent happiness. 

Were I to hazard an opinion, [ should say 
that there were probably more truly pious peo- 
ple according to their number in this, than in 
any other employment. 

The employment is favorable to domestic 
happiness; for the farmer is seldom obliged to 
leave home for any great length of time, And 
from the ease with which a comfortable sub- 
sistence is obtained, the farmer is often indu- 
cedto marry young. Indeed, the nature of 
the employment is such that i renders a fe- 
male companion necessary. In fact a farmer 
needs a wife to begin with, but not so with 
‘many other calti@f®s, in which men are apt to 
remain im cold, selfish celibacy till something 
is acquired to support a family. 

During the most prosperous periods of the 








be narrow and his judgment weak. Observa- 
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Roman republic, the Roman citizens generally 
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married, and the historian tells us that they 
married young. Itis inthe power of females 
to do much towards raising the character of 
the employment of agriculture by bestowing 
their smiles and favors upon the honest and 
industrious of this class, rather than upon any 
other. 

“The improvement of the ground, says 
lord Bacon, is the most natural way of obtain- 
ing riches” and [ may add that the stability of 
furtunes acquired by agriculture is the most 
sure, while that of fortunes acquired by trade 
or speculation is the most uncertain; besides, 
less capitol is needed with which to commence. 
In most of the other callings in life, an appren- 
ticeship is required which often obliges the 
young man to leave home. This often frees 
him in a great measure trom the restraints of 
parental authority, exposes him to many temp- 
tations often endangering his health and mor- 
als. Andthe young man seldom returns to 
the family circle as free and uncgntaminated 
by vice, as when he left tt. In short,to leave 
home at an early age has been observed to be 
injurious. to the moral, social and domestic 
character, 

The employment, from the independence 
which it brings, tends to promote disinterested 
benevolence and a mutual participation of good 
offices, but many other employments, and es- 
pecially those connected with trade and spec- 
ulation lead directly to a principle of selfishness. 

Although public opinion seems to be strange- 
ly perverted upon this subject, if we may judge 
froin the fact, that somany of our young men 
enterinto other employments; yet it is true 
that farmers are the back bone nerve and mus- 
cle, not only of this Republic, but of every 
other that has been, And if the foregging 
statements are true, and we can conclude that 
the greatest amount of virtue and happiness is 
found among people engaged in this employ- 
ment; then it becomes the duty of every one, 


—B>-- -- 
UNDER DRAINING. 

Extract of a letter from our friend E. Marks 
of Navarino : 

‘‘T would embrace the present opportunity to 
bear testimony to the utility and importance of 
under draining. When | commenced reading 
the Farmer, | had heard very little, and knew 
still less of under draining. But after reading 
tauch of the beneficial effects which others had 
derived from under draining, I determined to try 
iton a small.scale myself, and so*well-didal suc- 
ceed that 1 immediately determined on draining 
a field of about seven acres, which was so wet 
as'to be useless exept for pasture, atid poor 


enough for that. It was so wet that very little, | 
if any, of it had been ploughed, and most of it| 


was quite spripgy. I caused over 200 rods of 
stone under dram to be made, at an expense of 


about fifty cents per red. Whilst this was doing | 
some of my neighbors laughed at what they | 


were pleased to cull a useless expenditure of 
money, whilst others watched the progress of 
the work, but doubted the utility.—Early last 
spring I gave'it one ploughing—sowed a part 
with barley and planted the remainder with corn, 
potatoes and rutabaga, and I thick I do not 
overrate the produce when I say that the clear 
profits on the crop has amply paid ‘me for the 
expense of draining, «nd the field is now in a 
good condition for tillsge. My neighbors who 
doubted are now convinced of the utility of 
under drains, and are making preparations to 
reap the benefits which may be derived from 
skilllul and thorough under draining. 
Gen. Farmer. 
————<G>—— 

Scarecrow.—One quart of corn, soaked in a 
strong saltpetre brine, strewed over a field, is 
said to be an effectual remedy against the dep- 
redations of crows. Let the crows once get a 
taste and they will be careful not to molest your 


field again for along while. So says ‘‘an intel- 
ligent farmer of Lowel.”—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 








SUMMARY. 


. A NEW BOOK, 

“The Deafand Dumb or a collection of articles re- 
lating to the condition,of Deaf Mutes, &c. by Epwin 
Joun Mann, late Pupil in the Hartford Assylum. 
—Boston D. K. Hitehcogk Publisher.” ae 
Who would have thought a few years ago, of ever 
seeing a book written or compiled by a deaf and dumb 
person ? 

And yet here is a pleasant and inferesting volume 
of 312 pages, full of valuable information in regard to 


this unfortunate class of people, put forth too, by one 
of them. 


Mr Mann is now here, and we find him intelligent 
and well informed and a very interesting young man. 
We hope that the benevolent, who have an abundance, 
wi!l patronize him by purchasing a copy of his work. 
They will certainly be amply repaid by the pleasure 
they will receive in perusing the pages, and in the 
satisfaction of having a little chat with Him, in his 
way. Though entirely deafand dumb, they will find 


hima sociable yg mmM® and ashrewd and close ob- 
server of men ana things. 








Fuom Exeranp. Liverpool papers to the &th of 
March have been received at New York, by which it 
appears that the news of the boundary troubles was 
received with more equanimity than was expected. 
Some of the papers however appear rather savage on 

subject, he Liverpool Standard closes rather 
evere article with the following sentence. 

Now recollect our statements, if the United States 
Government has issued orders for the taking posses- 
sion of the disputed territory in the State of Maine, and 
if our Government do not forthwith resist that act, the 
wholeis a whig and radical plot, having, its origin in 


England. 


Several companies of the troops from the boundary 
arrived at Angustaon Wednesday last and were paid 
offand discharged. ‘T’'wo companies under the direc- 
tion of the Land Agentare left to protect the territory, 
and all the remainder are on their way home. * 


A number of Banks in the southern and western 
States have recently failed. ? 


William Parmenter was elected on the 18th inst. 
Representative to Congress from the fourth District in 
Massachusetts by 28 majority. 


Silk Cullure.—A silk convention was held ia Hart- 
ford, Con. April 3d, when it was resolved to form a 
State Silk Society,andto publish an address on the 
lunportance of sileulture é&e, 


Frightful.—A woman in Baring, N. H: ew days 
ago, $n preparing a beet for boiling whi reasured 
thirty inches in circumference, discovered on cutting 
it open, ithe middle, a large mewwt as they are some- 
times called,aspecies of the lizard, which probab'y 
got,there by some crack in the beet whilé growing, 
which finally closed over the animal. They are sup- 
posed to be very poisonous, and had she bdiled, with- 
out discovering it, would perhaps have caused the degth 
of some who might have ate it. Much car® should be 
taken in preparing cabbages, beets and other vegeta- 


bles for the table, thay they do not contain impurities 
of some kind. 





">. Bills of the Globe Bank, Bangor, are now re- 
ceived at the Suffolk Bank, Boston. 


Frxe.—We learn from the Bath Telescope that the 
Stage House in Bowdoinham, with all its contents, was 
destroyed by fire on Tuesday morning last, about 2 
o'clock, So rapid was the progress of the flames, in 
| consequence of a strong wind at the tinfe, that the in- 
| nates had barely time to escape, taking with them on- 
|ly such articles as were nearest at hand. 


| _ The House was owned and kept by Mr. Joseph Cur- 


us. ‘The amount of loss is not known. ‘The insurance 
amounted to 81400, 4 

The Stage Stable was saved by tearing away the 
shed that connected it with the house. 


Militaxy.— At an election for Fiel cers in the 
2d Regiment, 2d Brigade, held at. Go on Satug 
day last, Major Win, B. Freeman was chosen Liéu 
Colonel vice March resigned.—Capt. Colman Harding 
was elected Major, vice Freeman promoted. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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The Andover and Haverhill Railroad Company have 
declared a dividend of 2 per cent, The road is about 
nine miles long. ' 


The United States frigate Macedonian, and sloop of 
war Erie, sailed from Pensacola on the 3st ult. fo; 
Tampico and VeraCruz. ~ 


The Massachusetts Legislature adjourned Wednes- 
day. The session continued 100 days, and 165 bills 
were passed, The pay rol! amounted to the very pret- 
ty sum of 293, 363 !! 


An iron Steamboat, built with American iron, is op 
the stocks at Pittsburg Penn, Her keel is 140 feet, 
deck 172 feet, 25 feet beam, and 6 feet hold; she jg 
to measure over 220 tons and will be finished by the 
4th of July next. 


. For Washers.—A house wife at Newark, N. J. ree. 
ommends clothes to be successfully washed in hot wa. 
ter, after being rubbed over by potatoes three quarters 
boiled, afterwards to be rinsed in cold water. This is 
said to be preferred to soap, and certainly cheaper. 


A man without money and a feart full of philan- 
throphy, whose coat isa fittle threadbare, is shunned 
like a thief ;.a man with a pocket full of money, and a 
heait full of villainy, is courted for his virtues ! , 


It ie stated-that.Lord Durham, in his brief Govern- 
ment of the Canadas, expended over $45,000) from his 


own purse. ~% 


The location of the Deaf and Dumb Institution of 
Virginia is fixed at Staunton. The sum of $20,000 is 
appropriated forthe buildings, and 10,000 annually 
for the expenses. 


Lucifer’ Matches.—A vender of this article in Eng- 
land.has the following quotation from the prophets 
painted on a signboard over his door, “O Lucifer, how 
art thou fallen,” a penny a box. 


Horrible —An old Caddo Indian on the 13th ult. at 
Shreeveport, (La.) op the Red River, shot his brother 
in the camp vear that place, and immediately stabbed 
himself. ‘They were buried in the same grave. Run 
is the cause of this horrible affair. 


* 

Malice of a Servant Girl.—Mrs. O’Neil, keeper of 
a boarding hdtse at New Orleans, has been complete. 
ly exonerated from the charge of a servant girl aged 
13,who accused her and her barkeeper of seeretly 
murdering one of her boarders a year since, (the girl) 
being compelled to hold a candle while Mrs. O'Neill 
struck the bloodg-hatchet, &c. The girl confessed it 
was a fabrication of her own. 


A singular animal, of the cat species, was trapped 
on the farm of Mr Seth Clarke, in Southingtogson 
Friday last, and was shot while leaping, off with the 
trap. He is of the size of a stout bu dog, of @iygray 
color, with a pair of stout bushy whiskers that wWoald 
shame the,yeriest dandy in Chapel-street, his ears too, 
pointed with a inft of shining black hair. He is prob 
ably asuperior specimen of wild cat, catamoupt or 
mountain lynx, unknown in this region for many 
years. He was brought to this city yesterday, and 
we are informed will4e exhibited at the Eagle tav- 

. [Mew-Haven Herald.| ° 

othing but a Loup Cervier (Zoocervee,) Come 
ug Hast here and we'll let you have a drove of them 
cheap—only take them as they run. Ep. 





Temperance, open air, easy labor, simple diet, and 
| pure water, are good fora manall the days of his life. 
Sir Humphrey Davy says,—There are no accidents 
| ig nature; what we fancy so, isthe offspring of igno- 
nel because we cannot comparatively embrace 
ler laws, we consequently apply general rules to eve- 
purpose, and do not perceive her minute deviations. 


* 

The successful candidate at an election of the Nar- 
ragansett tribe of Indians, at Charlestown, R. Island, 
was murdered by his opponent on the evening of the 
day of election.. The murderer is committed for trial. 


Mrs. Pratt of Foxcroft, 60 years of age, has manufac- 
tured butter and cheese enough the past season, besides 
doing the work of her family, to render her a clear profit 
of 180 dollars, 


, 
The mail stage was upset a few evenings since, nea? 
Toswich, Mass. and a gentleman named Perkins 0’ 
Kennebunk, was seriously injured. 


arly Vegetables. ‘That industrious and suecessfil 
cardener, Mr Asa Parker of Concord, presented the 
edj ‘or of the N. IT. Patriot, with a quantity of fine 
flavored radishes and other vegetables, from bis gat 
dn. --This is rare and early. Could not some in this 
revrion emulate this savory and excellent example? 
We barely make the suggestion. Dover Gaz. 


The Mormons are emigrating from Missouri to B- 
linois, and are well received by the people. 
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Salmon.—The first Salmon of the season was taken 


from the Merimac on Saturday last, by Mr Joseph Var- | 


num ef Dracut. 

There are fourteen daily papers published in Phila- 
delphia, seventeen weekiies, and thirteen other peri- 
odicals. ° 

Revenue of Boston.—The Boston Post says that the 


revenue that was secured in that port the first quarter | 


The revenne that accrued 


of 1838 was $480,300 59. 
Increase 


the first quarter of 1839, was $062,640. 
$82,344 41, 

Mechanic’s Fair in Boston.—A circular has been 
issued by the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation, announcing that their second exhibition for 
the enouragement of Manufactures and the Mechanic 
Arts, will be opened on the 23 of September next, at 
the Quincy Hall, in the city. of Boston. Medals of 
gold or silver, diplomas, will be awarded to all articles 
deemed worthy of such distinction. Persons wishing 
to present articles for exhibition will please to address 
William Washburn, Superintendent ; or John Gor- 
ham Rogers, Secretary : who will also make arrange- 
mens toexhibit in opinion any working models that 
may be offered. 


Judge Fisher was lately killed in an affiay at .Vat- 
agorda, ‘Texas, by a man named Fuller, 

<i 
Payments, 
fa full for volume V1. 

B Foster, Newburg; W Coombs, Bradford; R. Her- 
ring, jr. Guiliord ; E G Thompson, do, to No 6 vol. 7 ; 
S Davis, do,6v7; FP Lowe, do. 6 v 7: Robert 
Watson, Calais, 14 vol 8; Luther Keene, Milo, 26 v 


7; E Pobes,Paris,iv7; J & 8S J Sturgis, Vassal- | 


E W Kelley, | 


boro’, Lv 7 ;. Ll Gardiner, do,9 v7 ; 
Winthrop, in full for vols 6 and 7. 





‘ Y ww ye ge = : ; 
ow ef l t if U , 
In Quebec, T. Snow, of Skowhegan, Me., to Miss 
Harriet, daygiter of Thomas Blackiston, sailmaker. 
4 } 5.7. ’ ‘ ‘ , 
fn Augusta, Mr John H. Cook, to Miss Sarah E. 
Chase. 
Jn Skowhegan, Mr Robert B. Tuttlé to Mise Ellen 
A. Philbrick, 





[n this town, Mr Joel White, aged 75, formerly of 

Dedham, Mass. 
— AT.» Niathar > a: > 

In Augusta, Mr Nathan Moore, of Sidney, one of 
the Aroostook ¢ xpedition, 

In Prospect, Mr Aaron Curtis, aged 30. 
_In Wells, Mr Win. Perkins, aged 47. 
Fisk, 


Mr Abner 





—~ a 
Winthrop High Schoel for _ 
both Sexes. 
fPMILE Spring term in this Seminary, will commence on 
the 22d instant. ‘ 
The course of instruction, both English & classical is 


similar to that of the first schools of a kindred character in 
New England. 





TeRMs, from $4 to $5 for twelve weeks according to the 
branches pursued. 5% cents additional ehargeis made for 
incidentals and use of books. r 
) Board can be obtained in respectable families in the vil- 
lige or vicinity for from $1,50 to $2 the week. 
¥ Six scholars can be accommodated in the family of the 
i rincipal for $2 each, including, washing, lights, Ke. 

Having been employ ed for the last twenty years in teach- 
ing, mostly in Newburyport and Boston, Mass., the sub- 
seriber indulges w strong confidence, that those parents or 
guardians, who may place their children under his instrue- 
tou will not be disappointed in any reasonable expectation 
of improvement, 

ALFRED W, PIKE, Principal. 

Winthrop; April 12, 1839. 

KENNEBEC; ss. At a special Court of Probare 
holden at Augusta within and for the County of 
Kennebec. onthe 17th day of April, A. D. 1839. 
JABEZ PRATT, Guardian of Nathaniel Eames, of 

Gieene, in said county, a minor, having presented his ac- 
count of Guacdianship of said minor for allowance : 

Ordered, ‘tat the said Guardian give notice to all peragps 
interested, by caasing a copy ofthis order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer printed at 

Winthrop, that they may appgar at a Probate Court to be 

held at Augusta iti sab county, on the second Tuesday 

of May nextat a the clock in the forenoon, and show 





cause, if any the ve, why the sathe should not be al- 
lowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Atrae copy. Attest: Geo. Rodinson, Register. 


Fresh Garden Seeds, 
BE FULLER has just recieved a great variety of 
fresh Garden Seeds. 
Augusta, April 9,,1839. 





| At a special Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on 
the 17th day of April A. D. 1839 within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the last wil! and 
| testament of Olive B. Adams, late of Green in said County, 
| deceased, having been presented by Jabez Pratt, the Exec- 
utor therein named for Probate : 

Ordered, ‘That the said Pratt give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop in said County, 
three weeks successively, that they may appear at a Pro- 
bate Court to be held at Aagusta, in said County on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of May next, at ten o'clock, m the forengont 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the said instrumen! 
should not be proved, approved, and allowed as the last wil 
and testament of the said deceased. 

H. W. Furxer Judge. 

Arresr: Geo Robinson Register. 

A true copy. Atiest : Geo. Robinson, Register. 


Wanted. 


Bashels of Potatoes, mostly Whites, 
a for which cash will be paid if deliv- 
ered at my stand in Hallowell, opposite the American Ho- 


tel, before the 25th inst. C. M. LADD. 
Hallowell, April 6th, 1839. 2wll 


fairbanks’ Cast iron Ploughs. 
HESE well known and highly approved Plough: are 
manufactured by the Waterville Iron Manofacturing 
Co. and kept for sale in must of the towns in Kennebec, 
Oxferd, Franklin, Piscataquis, Somerset and Penobscot 
Counties. ‘They have been thoroughly tested apon the 
hardest soils, and the fact is fully admitted, that for 
strengthand durability they are unrivalled, while the 
model for good work is at least equal to any others. rhe 
manufacturers regard their establishment as permanent, and 
their untiring effurta will be to make a good article—an 
article deserving the confidence and patronage 0: the com- 
munity. ‘Their establishment is centrally situated, and 
purchasers will always be supplied with shares or points 
when needed. This is a consideration often overlooked, 
and the farmer who has purchased a plough from abroad, 
not unfrequently has lost the use of it when not half worn, 
from the failure of the vender to procure extra points. 
These Ploughs are warranted, and are confidently recom- 
mended to the farmers who‘know how to appreciate a good 
article and who are willing to encourage home manufac- 
tures. PRESBURY WEST. Jr., Agent 
Waterville Iron Man. Co. 
Waterville, April, 1838. 
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Grave Stones. 

‘S.\FIE subscriber would inform the public that he con- 

linues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at the 
old stand ir Augusta, at the foot of Jail Hill, two doors 
west of G C Child’s store,where he keeps a large assortment 
of stone, consisting of the best New-York white marble & 
Quincy slate stone, Harvard slate of the first quality from 
Massachusetts, &c. §&c. He would only.say to those indi- 
viduals who wish to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, 
‘Tomb Tables, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Paint Stones, Xe. 
that if they will call and exatmine the chance of selecting 
among about 1500 or 2000 feet of stoue, almost if not 
quite equal to the Italian White marble, also bis Prices 
and workmanship, if he cannot give as good satisfaction as 
at any other shop in Maine or Massachusetts, he will pledge 
himself to satisfy those who call for their trouble. His 
Shop is in sight of Market Square. 

‘To companies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
| liberal discount will be made. All orders promptly attended 
ito, and all kinds of eculptare and ornamenting in stone 
doneat short notice. GILBERT PULLEN. 

N.B. Healso continues to carrry on the Stone Cutting 
business at Waterville. and Winthrop, and intends to put his 
prices us low as in Augusta. At Waterville inquire of Mr 
Sanger, and at Winthrop inquire of Mr Carr. ‘Ihe subscri- 
ber will beat Waterville May 25, and at Winthrop May 7. 

Augusta, Mareh 27, 1839. cop3w9 G. P. 








Temperance Franklin flousce. 

— Soabscriber having purchased the e- 

state formerly the residence of Dr. }, 

Snell, about a quarter of amileeast of Win- 

throp Village, has been induced to open thie 

large and commodious mansion for the accommodation of 

the travelling public. No pains will be spared to render the 

stay of those who may Call at this house agreeable and pleas- 

ant, and the most prompt and faithfal attention will be giv- 
en in the stable, 

As the farm yields a large surp'us of produce which the 
proprietor wisties to dispose of inthis way, his prices will 
be reduced from those usually charged by others. 

JOHN LADD. 


Winthrop, Dec. 12, 1838. 


seed Wheat for Sale. 
ALAGA, Golden Straw, Black Sea, Red Beard, 
Merimichie ‘lea, and the common Bald Wheat for 
Seed. At LINCOLN’ S Seed store, Hallowell. 
Feb. 5, 1839. 

















Fresh Garden Seeds, 
For sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Agricullural 
Seed Slore. 
Leg E. subscriber has the pleasure of again offering to 
his customers and the public generally his annual col- 
jection of Field, Gardea and Flower Seeds, comprising an 
assoruuéat not surpassed for quantity, quality or variety in 
the State,—among which may be found almost every va- 
riety usually called for or cultivated in this State. 
‘They have been se'ected with great care, and the com- 
munity may feel assared that they are pare and fresh. 
Country traders can he furnished by the }b. or box on as 
reasonable terms as they can be bonght in Boston. Those 
who wish for boxes of Seeds to sell again are allowed 40 
per cent discount for cash, and seeds warranted. 
R. G. LINCOLN. 
Feb. 5, 1839. lef 
Prouty & Mears’ Plouchs. 
bow. subscriber having been appointed Agent for the 
ale of these Ploughs, would inform the public that he 
has received an assortment embracing all sizes from No. 2 
iw No. 6, and their Side Hill plough, which he is author. 
zed and will sell at the Boston prices. Any person wish- 
ing to purchase is requested to call and examine them. 
He will forward orders for any particular article in this 
line, which will be furnished at short notice. 
ISAAC BOWLES, Agent. 
Winthrop, April 13, 1839. 10 


Farm for “ale, 
‘QS ELE subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he 
now lives. Said Farm is situated in Wayne, on 
Beech Hill, so called, about a mile west of the village, and 
most beautifully situated un the main County road leading 
from Wayne to Livermore. his farm contains 70 acres ot 
first rate land, mostly fenced with heavy stone wall, well 
wooded and wutered, and good fiuit in abundance. The 
buildings are large and very convenient, and in good repair 
I will sell with the farm the stock, furming utensils and 
crops thet may then be growing upon it; or I will ex- 
change it for asmall farm near some market place. Con- 
ditions made easy. For further particulars inquire of the 

subscriber on the premises JACOB NELSON, 
Wayne, April 2, 1839. Gw9 

Vintarop Messenger 
VW ILL stand the ensuing season for 
the use of mares at Hallowell} 
Cross Roads. 


This elegant horse is a son of the 





Olid Messenger, so long and so favorably known im thia 
County as the sire of the best stock ever raised in it. He 
is out of the well know Blake mare, long known as one of 
the best mares in the Coanty, and he combines as many of 
the good points and qualities of both parents as can be de- 
sired. lis color is a bright bay with black mane, tail 
and legs. Ue is remarkably well proportioned, healthy, 
active and strong. lle took the premium offered by the 
Kennebec County Ag. Society for the best stud Horse in 
1°37. The subscriber confidently recommends him to the 
attention of Farmers os a first rate sire. 
ALDEN SAMPSON. 

Hallowell Cross Roads, 4th mo. 10, 1839. 10 

‘Phe “Curtis Farm’ for sale. 
‘G\ETE Farm recently owned and occupied by James 

4 Curtis, Esq., late of Wiuthrop, deceased, is now of- 
fered forsale, It is situated onthe Stage road about 100 
rods westerly from the Village and fronting 112 rods on 
the pond or lake directly below the Factory, This farm 
contains about 67 acres of land, almost every rod of which 
is first rote for tillage, and a good wood lot of 20 acres. It 
is well watered produces fiom 35 to 40 tons of good hay 
and as good crops of every kind, with as little labor as any 
other in the vicinity. ‘There is upon it an orchard yielding 
the best of fruit—one lurge well finished dwelling house and 
one small one, two barns 100 feet by 30 with a wood 
house, shed and other out buildings, 

The “ock of sheep, stock of cattle and farming-tools 
upon the premises together with a good pasture of 50 acres 
in the town of Rome are al<o offered for sale. 

Persons desirous of purchasing, cannot fail to be suited 
with this chance for a bargain, upon reasonable terms by 
calling on SAM LP. BENSON, Executor. 

Winthrop, Feb. 28.1839. 

Public Notice. 

AT OTICE is hereby given that John Lane of Wayne im 

the County of Kennebec, conveyed to the undersign- 
ed 4 Gertain piee@ or parcel of land situated in said Wayne, 
by his certain deed of mortgage as follows, to wit ; a deed 
from the said Lane bearing pa Sept. 28th, 1838, and 
conveying to the undersigned the farm on which said John 
Lané now lives, reference being lad for a more particular 
description and Boundaries of the said farm to the deed 
aforesaid. 

And wherexs the conditions of the aforesaid mortgage 
deed to me has been violated, 1 therefore claim to fere- 
close the said mortgage in conformity to an act respecting 
mor.gages and right in Equity of Redemption, approved 
March 20, 18338. 8. C. MOULTON. 

Wayne, April 8, 1839. 8wld 
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MAINE FARMER, 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


S$ — a 


WHAT IS PRAYER? 
Itis the incense of the heart, 
Which does to every thought impart 
A pure sablime and holy love, 
‘To elevate the soul above 
The low ind transcient toys of time, 
‘T'o scenes most glorious and sublime. 





It strengthens all the weak desires ; 
"l’he feelings warm —the soul inspires, 
And bears it upward on its way 

‘To realms of everlasting day, 

‘The balm of life—the pilgrims mail, 
When ail the powers of earth assail, 
His sword, his spear, his shield, his tower,— 
A sure defence from evil’s power. 

When threatning storm and blackning cload 
Around his spirit thickly croud,— 
When fell disease and tempest dire, 
Over his trembling head conspire 

‘fo blast the flickering ray of light, 

And doom his soal to endless night ; 

In this condition, prayer ‘s the door 
That opens Heaven's exhaustless store, 
And bears his spirit far above 

‘l’o light eternal , truth and love, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


8. 
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Original. 
ECCENTRICITIES. 

Messrs Ediiors:’That there are some queer 
chaps in this little world, none who have ever 
paid a superficial attention to the passiag events 
of the day, and to the eccentricities of the hu- 
man species, who will not readily admit that 
there are in all communities floating upon the 
face of society a great variety of odd chaps. 

We know that almost every individual has 
something singular or peculiar in his character, 
indeed avery learned L. L. D. has asserted 
that ‘‘God alone is of sound mind, and all man- 
kind are mad.”’ [suppose there may be some- 
thing in it, for [presume it would not be dif- 
ficult to show that prejudice and ignorance 
have much to do with mankind in general in 
arriving at conclusions, and these conclusions 
mustin a great measure be false, very weighty 
evidence is thereby furnished of unsoundness 
of mind. 

But it is not of mankind in general, but of 
classes and individuals that we propose to speak. 
There is quite a large class of odd chaps who 
on making their appearance in the streets, 
would alinost clarm the title of dandies, who 
make diess their first consideration or perhaps 
even the tie of their neck handkerchief. They 
are, when in good credit with their landlord and 
tailor very happy chaps, in fine spirits and en 
excellent terms with themselves. Holding 
every thing that is good and new of the highest 
virtue, and learning in the greatest contempt. 
This class is the most contemptible and lowest 
of all odd chaps among the human race. 

There are others whom we occasionally meet 
who follow the extreme as far the other way. 
They dress like beggars, and yet carry well- 
filled purses. We trequently notice then pas- 
sing along the stregis ‘in habiliments studiously 
dirty and slovenly worn. Do not suppose read- 
er that avarice prompts these persons to dress 
as they do; avarice has nothing to do with it. 
They area kind @f odd chaps that adopt this 
inethod to gratify desire of being stared at, 
and to create @ @islinetion and notoriety among 
men, Itis not uncommon that we find odd 
chaps among professional mer. Some Doctors 
drive through the streets as though. they 
were onan eXpress from the Aroostook —his 
horse all of a foam and lather, puffing and blow- 
ing like a locomotive on the Amboy rail road 
for Washington, and who ofien assumes a great 
deal of solemn foppery and marked appearance 
of wisdom to obtain notoriety and patients; 
there are a variety of ways by which this in- 
firmity displays itself. 

The dullest and least amusing of odd chaps 
are those who are odd professional fellows 








who congregate in a bar room, and small clubs 
to relate stale jests, and pass off low tricks up- 
on one another. One siyly fastens some pa- 
per or a string to the coat of another, or sub- 
stitutes gait fur sugar in his friends dram, or 
tries to be witty at the expense of some of his 
companions and the like &c. G. G. 
Winthrop April6, 1839. 


Sait Aheum. 
RUFANT?’S remedy for the Salt Rheum and other 
cutaneous diseases sach as Ring Worm, Scald Head, 

Shingles, Leprosy, &c- ‘The most safe and effectual rem- 
edy ever yet discovered. "This medicine may be obtained 
of his agents as follows ; New Gloucester, Cross, Chan- 
dier & Co ; Minot, N L Woodbury; Minot Centre, 
CS Packard ; Turner Village, Harris & Perry ; North 
Turner, Wm B Bray ; Livermore, Britten & Morrison ; 
North Livermore, Jefferson Coolidge ; Jay, Juel Pame: 
Wilton, 8 Strickland; East Wi'ton, Joseph Covel ; Farm- 
ington Centre, John Titecomb ; Farmington Falls, Thomas 
Cuswell ; New Sharon, Joseph Bullen; Mercer, Lewis 
Bradley ; Norridgewock, Sol. W. Bates; Skowhegan, 
Amos F. Parlin; Monmouth, J. B. Prescot ; Greene, 
John Stevens ; Lisbon, Joshua Gerrish ; Waterville, Z. 
Sanger ; Augusta, J. E. Ladd ; Gardiner, Wm. Palmer. 

And by his agents generally throughout tho State. 

A fresh supply just received and for sale by SAM- 
UEL CHANDLER Winthrop. 

Price one dollar with fall directions. 











The subscriber has been Agent for the sale of the above 
medicine for « few months, and during that tiwe has seen 
persons affected with the Salt Rheum in every degree, 
froma very slight touch on the land, to the covering of the 
whole Lody, completely cured by the above medicine, and 
would recommend it with the utmost confidence to all, 
affected in any degree with the above complaints. And 
resort has been had to this in cases of obstinate humors 
of years standing with entire success. 

SAMUEL Apams, Druggist, Hallowell. 

For farther particulars respecting its worth read adver- 
ti-ements in other papers 


improved Chipzand Berkshire 
Pigs, 
‘BYELE sabscriber keeps constantly on hand and for sale 
. the above very superior hogs. ‘They are the very 
choicest kinds of England and America, and are universal- 
'y preferred by all who pay the least attention to the im- 
provement of their stock, ' 

The Berkshires are large. easily weighing 400 to 600 
lbs., according to keep, at 18 months eld, and grown hogs 
fo this breed have been sold the past year in Kentucky 
from $200 $500 per pair. ‘The China are a smalier race 
and much finer in their parts than the Berkshire, and weigh 
at 18 months 300 to 400 Ib«. ‘They are celebrated for the 
delicacy of ther meat, easiness to keep, and aptitude to 
fatten, and for producing a more rapid improvement in 
crossing with the common hog than any other breed known. 

Ifcalled upon, the subscriber will give the most satisfac- 
tory reference ofthe perfect purity in blood of the above 
animals, and the superiority and eare of his breeding, and 
residing as he does at the great shipping port of the lakes, 
Western gentlemen, in addressing their orders to him, will 
make a considerahle saving in the charges of feed and 
transportation. 

Prices of Berkshire pigs per pair; 6 to 8 weeks old 

boxed and shipped, . $20,00 

China do 15,00 

When taken at the farm without box, $2 per pair less 
will be charged. Crosses of the above with each other 
called the ‘Tuscarora, and in England the Tonkay breed, at 
15 to 20 dollars per pair. 

Pigs will not be considered as engaged unless the amount 
of them is remitted at the time of ordering, or reference 
given, Address, post paid, A. B. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, N Y, March, 1839 3w9 








J tds Subscriber offers for sale the FARM 
on which he now reeides, sitoated about 3 
miles from Readfield Corner on the road lead- 


ing to Wiathrop—about four miles from the same. 

Said Farm contains about two hundred actes of excel- 
lent farming land. well wooded and watered, and has on it 
one of the most valuable orchards in the country. 

Any one desirous of obtaining a good farm will do well to 
call and examine it. 

Likewise he will dispose of his stock and farming tools if 
desired. ‘lerms liberal. 

For farther particulars enquire of the subseriber on the 
premises. B. H. CUSHMAN. 

March 23, 1339. 


Seed Corn. 
MPROVED Eight rowed Canada, 12 rowed do do., 
Beruell, Dutton, Foster, ‘Cuscarora, and Sweet Corn 
may be of tained in any quantity desired at LincoLn’s 
Seed store, tallowell. . 
7EIILORBU RN’S China ‘Tree Corn, for sale at Lin- 
coun’s Secd Store. 











“4 Ploughs. 
E have for Sale a large number of CAST IRON 
PLOUGHS of an approved pattern and q variety 
of sizes. Also PLOUGH CASTINGS to supply any parts 


of the various sizes. 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. &Co. 
Winthrop Village, April 4th, 1839. 


List of Letters 
Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, April 
1, 1839. 


Lovejoy Harriet M 
Lancaster ‘Thomas 
Macumber Julia Ang 
Morrill Mary 
Metcalf Sarah B 
Metcalf Elizabeth 
Nichols WmM 
Norris ES 

Pike Alfred W je 
Pike Alfred W 
Page Sewall 

Perry Elbridge 
Richmond A'S (2) 
Russel Abigail 
Stanley Lemael (2) 
Stanley Morrill 
Shaw Martha 
Stone John 

Stevens Benjamin 
Upton Asa 
Witham Daniel 





Abhot John 
Atkins Lucy M 
Bussell William 
Bowles Isaac 
Baker Ellen 
Briggs Isaae 
Briggs Moses 
Bearce Lydia Ann 
Cushman Lewis 
Currier Eloridge G 
Carlton Ebenezer 
Colley Oliver 
Dexter Freeman 
Dudley Henry 
Fogg Samuel D 
Foster Abigail 
Fairbanks Maria L 
Foster Nathan 
Freeman Lydia 
Gibson Zech. 
Gubtil Simon 


Harris Mary Witham Wm B 
Howard James C Williams Eunice (2) 
Hosley C C Whitticer Nathaniel 


Wing Joshua 

Winslow Benj. 

White Joel 

Vhite Thomas 

York Hannah C 

DAVID STANLEY, P. M. 


To the Hon. Thomas Parker, Judge of the Court of 
Probate within and for the County of Franklin. 
The petition and representation of Reusen Lorn, 

Guardian of Reuben H. Lord, Olive B. Lord & Jonas B. 
Lord, minors, children & heirs of Olive Lord late of Farm- 
ington in the County of Franklin, deceased, respectfully 
shews that said minors are seized and possessed of certain 
real estate, situate in said Farmington and described as fol- 
lows ; being part of a gore on the Westerly line of Far- 
mington being the same on which said Lord now lives con- 
taining seventy acres more or less; that said estate is un- 
productive of any benefit to said minors and that it will be 
for the interest of said minors that the same should be sold, 
and the proceeds put out and secured on interest. He 
therefore prays your honor that he may be authorized and 
empowered agreeably to law to sell at public’or private sale 
the above described real estate, or such part of it as in your 
opinion may be expedient. All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted, Revupen Lorp. 

County of Franklin, ss. Ata Court of Probate, held 
in Farmington on the fifth day of March, 1839. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered. 'lhat notice be giv- 
en by publishing acopy of said petition, with this order 
thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a 
newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all persons interested 
may attend on the first Tuesday of May next, at the Court 
of Probate then to be holden in Farmington and show 
cause. if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. Such notice to be given before said Court. 

THomas Parker, Judge. 

Attest: W. Dicxey, Register. 

A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: W. Dickey, Register. ‘ 3wd 


JOB WORK promptly executed on reasonable 


terms, 


Jones Prescott J 
Johnson Roxanna 
Kimbal! Nathaniel 
Knox Theodvre 
Lyon Charles 

















The Waine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


Is published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by E. LiOLMES & M. 
SEAVEY. 

Price $2,00 a year. $2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cagu in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay- 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injared by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment. * 

tc Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his set- 
vices. 

ty A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Con- 
tnued three weeks at one half these rates. 











jt All letters on business must be free of postage. 


